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EW of the competitors 
seem to havemanaged 
the accesses and the 
retention in conve- 
nient places of the 
sight-seeing or idling 
visitors to the Palace 
of Justice so well as 
Mr. E. M. Barry. 
This is his strong 
point, and will count 
for much when the 
weighing of merits 
comes. The chief | 
points, say the Com- 


The courts are parallelograms, with the cor- 
ners cut off jin some cases. Their widths vary 
from 30 ft. to 32 ft. The bench is entered from 
the judges’ rooms behind, on a level. Separate 
access and stairs are provided for witnesses from 
their waiting-rooms under the court. Similar 
separate access and stairs are allotted to the 
jury. The jury retiring-room is placed on the 
floor above, and is approached from the jury- 
box by a private staircase. The public are 
altogether excluded from the court floor, which 
is strictly reserved for those who have business 
to transact. Each court is furnished with a 
gallery round three sides. The end gallery is 
for the public ; that on the left of the judge is 
for the jury, as has been already described, and 
the opposite gallery is for the grand jury, magis- 
trates, or distinguished visitors. The access to 
the public galleries is by separate and distinct 
staircases, entered directly from the street with- 
out any communication with any other part of 
the building. The staircases are circular on 
plan, and Mr. Barry describes them as arranged 
like the great circular staircase at the Chateau 
of Chambord. “This plan may be described as 
a screw with two threads, each thread being 
quite distinct and never joining the other. By 
this design two separate public staircases are ob- 
tained in each circular space. There are four of 
these circular staircases, each containing twosepa- 
rate sets of stairs.’”” We must confess to no liking 
for circular stairs in public buildings. Private 
staircases are also provided for the Appellate 


give 1,237,5711., exclusive of Temple Bar and 
Carey-street bridges and subways,—say 40,0001. 
more, 

We must express our conviction that Mr. 
Barry has produced an excellent plan. 

Mr. Raphael Brandon is one of the competitors 
who adopts a Central Hall, the courts being 
arranged round it : the judges’ rooms are placed 
round, and open into, the courts with which they 
are connected ; outside these a corridor or gallery 
is provided, by which the judges can enter their 
respective rooms, or communicate with each 
other. 

The block of the building as proposed measures 
about 687 ft. from east to west by 445 ft. 6 in. 
from north to south ; taken to the outer face of 
the external walls; from these the two Record 
Towers for fireproof accommodation, and the 
Clock Tower, stand detached. The north-eastern, 
north-western, and south-western angles of the 
plan are rounded off, and with these exceptions 
the building is a parallelogram in form with com- 
paratively very small projections, so as to make 
all the space available, the architectural effect 
being produced principally by the skyline, which 
includes two lofty towers and spires in the west 
front, with the two Record Towers in front of 
them. 

The site proposed by the Commissioners 
to be dealt with by the competing architects 
measures 510 ft. from the general Strand front 
northwards to Carey-street. The north front of 
the building is set back 15 ft. from the 

















os ue missioners, to be kept | and Spare Court, so that there are ten staircases | Carey-street line, and extends to within 33 ft. 
for the exclusive use of the public for approach-|of the Strand frontage of the site, which 








constantly in view, 
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are the accommoda- 
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ing their galleries in the several courts, which | allows the most projecting part of the building 
superseding, so ap ani| exe arranged in groups corresponding to the /and the area walls southward to stand clear of 
they may conflict, all ; number of the staircases. The approach is direct ‘the quadrant formed by Pickett-street on the 
considerations of| from the street, and it would be impossible for a | north side of St. Clement’s Church. Two large 
architectural effect, | spectator to pass from one group of courts to | halls in this front form entrances to the Central 
another without descending to the street, and Hall, having two other halls corresponding in 
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tion to be provided | ascending again by another staircase. The ap- 
andthearrangements proach from the public staircases to the galleries 
to be adopted so as in | on the upper level is so arranged that the public 
the greatest degree | may be able to see the Central Hall and corridor, 
to facilitate the despatch and the accurate | but can have no direct communication with them. 





hy . 





position on the north or Carey.-street front. 
Those for the public, after crossing the internal 
areas by means of light iron bridges, unite in a 
lower hall, from which a double flight of steps 
leads up to the large Central Ha!!. 

The dimensions of the Central Hall may be 





transaction of the law business of the country;| The plan includes four double and two single 
and in carrying out this design the first object public staircases, six double staircases for the | 


stated as 365 ft. long by 130 ft. wide. This 
space he divides into a central chamber 250 ft. 


should be to provide ample uninterrupted com- | bat and persons engaged in business, one single 
munication and accommodation for those who 


staircase for a similar purpose, and six public | by 60 ft. wide; round this runs an ambulatory 
staircases in connexion with the offices. These 17 ft. wide from the centres of shafts, and from 
are exclusive of the stairs to the bridges over the ' this ambulatory the corridors between the courts 
Strand and Carey-street, and of numerous | are reached by lobbies 25 ft. by 17 ft.; between 
private staircases for the Judges, Masters, Vice- | these lobbies areas of about 23 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 
chancellors, and officials, and give atotal (exclu-|6 in. are formed to give light to witnesses’ 
sive of the latter) of twenty-nine staircases. corridors and other accommodation below the 
The provision for the documents of the Probate | court floor. In these areas are placed the stair- 
Court is afforded by a dome and the central mass cases for the public spectators and all parties 
on which it rests. This he considers a more | not engaged in the suits. 
compact and convenient arrangement than a| It maybe objected that Mr. Brandon has adopted 
tower or towers, which, to afford the amount of a thirteenth-century cathedral for his type, with 
accommodation required, must necessarily be of | the main arches dividing nave and aisles, tri- 
great height. forium, clearstory, and groined roof. Exter- 
Mr. Barry has departed from thesuggestion made | nally, too, with its jiéche, the Hall suggests the 
by the Commissioners, that as a matter of con- | Paris “ Sainte Chapelle” ,and some similar 
venience the Equity Courts should be placed on | buildings. In eelecting the style to be followed, 
the side nearest Lincoln’s-inn, and the Common-| he claims to have taken that which showed 
Law Courts nearest the Temple; the Chancellor | the greatest amount of purity, elegance, and 
and Vice-Chancellors’ Courts being placed in | strength, and applied it freely to the requirements 
his design at the Temple Bar and Bell-yard side. of the building, “allowing [he says] no mere 
The offices are situated, for the most part, in | reproductions to creep in, but endeavouring to 
the building forming the outer ring of the plan: | deal with the whole as I believe the old archi- 


entirely distinct from the centre building and | tects would have done if it had been built in 
their day, looking mainly to the wants of the 


several departments ; and, trusting to a faithfal 
attention to the conveniences of arrangement, 
clothing the whole with artistic mantles, thus 
producing the effects naturally, bearing always 
in mind the general outline and light and shade 
intended to be produced.” Nevertheless, the 
details of the south or Strand front will not fail 


! 
have legitimate business in the new building.” 

They farther point out that the accesses to the 
courts for mere public spectators should be 
entirely distinct from all the other accesses, and 
as far as possible from each other, and should 
enter directly from the street, and never cross 
on a level or communicate with the accesses and 
passages used by the profession, the witnesses, 
jurors, and others engaged in the business of the 
courts; so that while spectators may be readily 
admitted to each court separately, they should not, 
jor the purposes of mere sight-seeing, be tempted 
to pass from one court to the others, and to make 
the round of them. 

Some of the competitors have overlooked alto- 
gether this determination on the part of the 
Commission, and have not remembered either 
that while the utmost facilities of communication 
should be afforded to departments which are 
associated together in the conduct of public 
business, it is not desirable that those facilities 
of communication should be a source of disturb- 
ance to other suites of offices. 


In Mr. Barry’s design a Central Hall, not so | one another. 


large as might be desired, serves as vesti- 
bule or entrance-hall to all the courts, with 
Which it communicates by a corridor. The floor- 
level of the courts is 3€ ft. above the Strand, as 
Prescribed. This height appears to us regrettable, 
but it is said that it was well considered, and 
that the required number of rooms and offices 
could not have been otherwise obtained on the 
Bite, 











* See p. 69, antee, 


The style adopted is fourteenth-century Gothic, 
and the aspect of the pile is sufficiently palatial. 
The central dome, on a large square basement, 
is, of course, the principal feature externally ; 
but smaller towers and spirelets around, and a 
lofty clock-tower at Temple Bar, are brought in 
to form the ensemble. Touching the cost, Mr. cases 

justly enough, is no believer in estimates | to ells. 
meer bm fos The cubical contents of his! The floor of the Central Hall would be 40 ft. 
structure, however, are 24,751,424 ft. ; and he’ above the level of the Strand,—24ft., therefore, 
puts these at one shilling per foot, which would | above the level of Carey-strect. 
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6 Bankrupicy Court. 





As to cost, the building cubes to 35,250,000 ft., | 


bridges and glass roofs, 1,414,9131. As in other | 


~ 


include water-supply (10,7 
{13,2501.), warming and ventilating (22,6801.). 


The centre building, marked 7 o 









































Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. 
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n plan, coutains the Exchequer Chamber, 





The cost, adopting an average price per foot 
and is priced at 94d. per foot, founded on the | cube of 1s. 03d., with an addition for cost of main ‘are on a level with the bench) are the entrances 
admeasurement and valuation of various portions | tower, is called 1,409,4091.; or, with heating, to the courts, and on the other side are the 
of the work. This produces 1,395,3131.,and with | water-supply, sculpture, &c., 1,584,5891. 

In his observations on choosing a style 
estimates that we have given, this does not | (strange position of our architecture that this 


931.), hydraulic lifts |should be necessary!) Mr. Burges gives his 
|reasons for arriving at the conviction that 


Mr. Burges, after consideration, arrives at the | French Gothic of the thirteenth century is the 
conclusion that a Central Hall is not desirable, , best, and thinks that “the whole edifice should 


and these are the reasons he gives :— 


** It introduces the public, and to a certain extent pub- 
lic traffic, into the middle of the building, where quiet is 
most essential. 
ments and corridor on the exterior, and those of the bar | 
and legal public in the interior, thus reversing the order | 
of things; for the judges’ apartments should ubviously be | 
placed in the interior, so as to secure quiet, and to enable | 
them to consult with each other with facility. j 

A central hall is doubtless a very attractive feature, but, | 
however much adapted to a county assize court, it | 


a instance ; for, in the first place, it most materially 


| become one of those books in stone, telling us 
/not only of the deeds of our ancestors, but of | 


the wondrous progress of the nineteenth century 


conclude, not in architecture. 
There are some valuable points to be observed 


in Mr. Burges’s arrangements for the admission | 
| of the public. 


It is also apt to place the judges’ apart- in science and literature,’—though, as we must 


Mr. Lockwood has a very lofty Central Hall, 
appears to me that there are grave objections to it in the | 236 ft. long and 72 ft. in width, and this is sur- 


iminiskes the areas for light and air, and, should it be | rounded by a corridor 20 ft. wide. 


Between the 


cireular, it has the extra disadvantage of causing sundry | Central Hall and the principal eastern and 
western entrances are secondary halls, respec- 


of the open areas to assume an inconvenient shape. 
the second place, it is a very serious addition to the ex- 
pense, if carried out on @ proper scale,” 


containing offices, 


In | 


| tively named in the plans the “ Probate Hall,” 
| and the “ Exchequer Hall.” 


These halls, each 
He adopts the “ zone system:” the outer zone | 120 ft. by 60 ft., 


’ handsomely designed, give 
The second zone contains | access to the courts and corridors. Along the 


the courts, with connecting corridors for the | north or Carey-street side of the great hall the 


use of the legal public on the ontside, and a 
similar one for the judges on the inside. 

The block-plan we print will best explain his 
general arrangement. 


and are devoted to the accommodation of the | Around the Exchequer Hall, 


judges. They communicate with the judges’ 


means of light iron bridges. 


the 


| Seven Equity Courts are placed ; to the south of 
great hall, and to the right of the great 
corridor from the Strand, are the Queen’s Bench 


eA ; | courts and rooms; and on the left of the same 
The innermost buildings form a third zone, | entrance are the Common Pleas courts and rooms, 


the Exchequer 


, : | courts and rooms and the Exchequer Chamber 
corridor, and consequently with the courts, by | are grouped; and around the Probate Hall, the 


The central space | Probate Court, the Ecclesiastical Court, the 


is divided into two areas by means of a block of | Admiralty Court, and the Spare Court are 
buildings containing judges’ apartments, the | arranged. 


A belt 30 ft. in width separates the courts and 


Exchequer chamber, and asmall central hall. 
The courts are 40 ft. from the Strand level, 


rooms attached, from the outer mass of building, 


and are lighted by double-glazed windows high | containing the whole of the departments in which 


up in the walls. 


! the official business of the country is transacted. 








On the one side of the judges’ corridors (which 


judges’ private and retiring rooms, each room or 
set of rooms being immediately opposite the 
court to which it belongs. At the opposite end 
of the courts to that occupied by the judges are 
corridors for the counsel and attorneys. They 
are connected with the great Central Hall by 
spacious lobbies, and with the Probate and 
Exchequer Halls by inclosed arcades. Ase 

The entrances for public spectators are distinct 
from all accesses, and are entered directly from 
the street. The spectators are admitted to each 
pair of courts separately; but cannot pass to 
other courts, or make the round of them. 

On the subject of acoustics Mr. Lockwood 
speaks more dogmatically than the other com- 
petitors. He says,— 


“‘ There is probably no subject of higher importance in 
8 court of justice than the science of acoustics. In few 
courts yet erected has success been achieved. Some 
might be named (though it would be invidious to do 80) 
in which the amount of failure is most serious; and in 
nearly all various schemes have been propounded for 
remedying the defect. Like the laws of all other sciences, 
those which regulate the transmission of sound are most 
simple. They depend entirely upon proportion. Given, 
the height of a platform or bench, to this add the height 
of a person sitting or standing, as his duty may require, 
and one half the width of the room, These three dimen- 
sions, viz., the height of the platform, the height of the 
speaker, and half the width of room, being added toge- 
ther, should be the height from the floor to the ceiling. 
The voice of a person speaking from this position W 
strike the two side walls and the ceiling at the same 
moment of time. Reverberation is thus reduced to & 
minimum, and the result of repeated practice shows that 
this rule is perfectly successful, even to the extent of & 
room twice its width in length ; in other words, @ double 
square. This simple law has been adopted in many build- 
ings with uniform success, When a room is as high as it 
is wide, the voice has to travel nearly twice the distance 
to the ceiling that it has to the side walls, and the conse- 
quence is that the auditory receive the second word from 
a speaker, in direct line, before the reverberation of the 
first word has reached it from the ceiling.” ‘In the 
case of a law court, the continuous rise of the plat. 
forms for the counsel somewhat reduces the general 
height of the room, and, therefore, a little excess upon 
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the above rule vw f be a? ; but if the width of a 
court be restricted to 32 ft., it is recommended that the 
height should not exceed 27 ft., instead of being made 
30 ft. as required by the instructions,” 


There are several points in the planning which 
deserve study: some, on the contrary, that 
would produce great inconvenience, For ex- 
ample, the “Spare Court,” as it is called, is so 
placed that there wouid seem to be only one 
way in for everybody. The Centre Hall is hand- 
some, with a roof of the Westminster Hall type. 

The cubical contents of the building as de- 
signed, is called 27,435,389 cubic feet. Nearly 
half of this being priced at 9d. per foot, and the 
remainder at prices ranging from 8d. to 2s. (the 
great tower), we have a total of 1,236,5831., in- 
cluding the bridges. In support of his estimate, 
the designer mentions that the Inns of Court 
Hotel, stone fronted and in parts an expensive 
structure, has cost 9d. per cubic foot. 

Some little misunderstanding exists as to the 
names of the judges of Designs, and we may as 
well remove it.. Although the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the 
Attorney General of the time were appointed, it 
was by name, and with the clear understanding 
that a change of ministry should not change the 
tribunal. The judges, therefore, really are the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P.; the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; the Right Hon. Sir Alex. 
Cockburn, bart.; Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P.; and 
William Stirling, esq., M.P., with such assistance 
as they may think fit to take. 








THE LANDSEER LIONS. 





Lonpon is unrivalled among the cities of | 
Europe for its public statues. Other towns will | 
not be anxious to dispute the peculiar supremacy 
of the metropolis in this respect. In no other | 
spot on the face of the earth has so much money | 
been spent for purposes of decoration, not only | 
without taste, but under the influence of the most 
violent and rampant bad taste. When we have a 
good statue, we spoil it by the selection of an 
unsuitable site, of which latter fault the Iron 
Duke on the top of the gateway is the largest 
example in the world. 

It is, however, happily impossible to deny that 
a great improvement in public taste, as regards 
decorative art, has occurred since 1851. At no 
period of history, and in no part of the world, 
have the taste and cultivation of one man done 
more for the artistic education of a great people 
than has been the case in England since the 
opening of the Great Exhibition. The Prince 
who projected that noble school of art has left 
for himself a monument more imperishable than 
brass in the improved taste of the nation. We 
trace this effect not only in the embellishment 
of domestic life,—in the glass, porcelain, and 
bronzes that fill the windows of the shops,— 
but in the nearer approach to beauty in street 
architecture, and in the gradual disappearance 
of that style of houses which owed its origin to 
the window-tax. 

Under these circumstances every lover of art 
will gladly hail any approach to such an embel- 
lishment of London as he can consistently 
admire. The completion after so long a delay of 
the Nelson monument is an occasion of the kind. 
It is a noble work, of which any city might be 
proud. We do not disguise our opinion that to 
place an effigy on the top of a column is worse 
than a mistake. On this point there may yet be 
some hesitation among those qualified to decide, 
and we merely refer to it as a proof that it is 
possible to construct a fine monument on a 
questionable plan. Undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why Nelson looks so much less insignifi- 
cant and unmeaning on the capital of his column 
than does his neighbour the Duke of York, is 

the shadow afforded by the Admiral’s hat. A 
bare-headed statue in our streets gives a very 
painful sensation to the spectator three days out 
of four, It is unfitted for the climate, it is a 
blunder as a question of light and shade, and it 
18 an unworthy representation of a great man, 
because it places him in an undignified, if not in 
an abject position. But, notwithstanding the 
dislike we feel to “ mast-heading the Admiral,” 
the column itself is graceful and well propor- 
cned; the bassi relievi are spirited, and har- 
Monize with the general design; and the pre- 
sence of the lions on the base gives unity to the 
entire monument, and has been a greater im- 
Provement to the coup d’wil than it was possible 
‘0 foresee, Let us not forget, what our con- 








‘emporaries appear to have forgotten, that to 


Mr. Railton, the architect, is due the credit of 
the monument as a whole. 

The lions have been spoken of in terms of 
unmingled praise. We think them objects 
worthy of great admiration, but to say they 
afford no ground for criticism is to glorify the 
artist at the expense of art, and to show greater 
power of appreciating excellence, however dis. 
played, than knowledge of the requisites and of 
the power of sculpture. Sir Edwin’s lions are 
majestic, and life-like. Their heads are slightly 
conventionalised, so as to produce on the mind 
an impression recalling (with a difference) the 
Sphynxes of Egyptian sculpture. This effect, 
which is far from undesirable, arises in part from 
the mode in which all sculptors have found them- 
selves compelled to deal with the brow of the 
lion. The eye is the great difficulty of the 
sculptor. To represent the feature which is the 
very seat and expression of life by adead surface 
is the most severe trial to which the resources of 
art can be exposed. Some of the very finest 
statues of antiquity fail in this respect. Some 
of the great artists in bronze attempted to 
overcome the difficulty by the insertion of 
silver pupils. Shadow from a projecting brow, 
or large, downcast eyelids, best converts failure 
into triumph. The statues on the tombs 
of the Medici have a wonderful vitality, or 
rather supernatural power, in their shadowy 
eyes. There is a Perseus, well known to 
lovers of gems as the work of Pyrgoteles, in 
which the down-cast dreamy eyes give the effect 


of life itself. The manner in which the great’ 


Florentine Jaboured at this feature may be 
realised by study of an unfinished marble in the 
Kensington Museum, in which the two eyes are 
totally dissimilar, the least effective of the pair 
having no doubt been destined for conversion 
into the more successful form. But in dealing 
with the eyes of animals, every sculptor knows 
that the difficulty attains its maximum. There 
is no eyelid to cut, no shadow to be thrown. 
Reproduce the actual form of the glassy ball in 


|marble or in bronze, and the result is a cold, 
Sculptors, therefore, since | 


unmeaning stone. 
4Esop’s days, have been obliged to len a frown 
to the lion which does not exist in nature, and 
this is visible on Sir Edwin’s lions. 

Another reason of the somewhat Egyptian 
expression of these fine statues is a want of 
incisive finish in the mane, and particularly in 
the beard. Here, again, it is hard to draw the 
exact line between a merit and a defect. No 
fault can be greater than a finical minuteness 
of detail in colossal sculpture. Broad massive 
forms, intended to throw sharp defined shadows, 
vi-ible from a considerable distance, are most 
effective when boldly handled. Too much finish 
weakens the effect. But then the point of view 
has to be regarded. A subject treated in this 
manner must not be too closely approached. 
In the present instance the main defect in 
these sculptures is the evidence they present, 
that although the work of a great artist, and, 
above all, of a great master in the representa- 
tion of animal life, they are not the work of a 
sculptor. We seem to trace the very sweep of 
the brush or stroke of the crayon on the mane ; 
we miss the vigorous impact of the mallet. 
It could not be expected to be otherwise. We 
do not speak merely of the technical education 
of the hand, for the eight years devoted to the 
work would have been enough to accomplish 
this, in a younger artist, but in the essential 
difference in the style by which the painter and 
the sculptor seek to attain their object. You 
can conceive of the sculptor painting. He is then 
only sketching his real work ; but for the painter 
to assume the chisel is, for the most part, a 
mistake. Da Vinci and Michelangelo were not 
merely painters—they were finished and perfect 
artists. In the Nelson lions we think that a 
sculptor would at once recognize the treatment 
of Landseer’s animals as that of a painter. 

In these remarks we by no means seek to 
depreciate a very noble work of art. It was a 
bold act on the part of the Government to 
entrust the execution to a painter ; it was a bold 
act on the part of the painter to accept it. The 
public are the gainers. It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to place the task in 
abler hands. The want of the savage tangle of 
mane, which a great sculptor might have hewed 


out, and a certain unfinished and rather feeble | y 


treatment of the paws, exhausts the vials of 
criticism. Few in the millions who will gaze on 
this great monument will miss these features of 
artistic power. The few who do miss them may 
be made the wiser by the reflection. For a 


produced such a work is a singular and a great 
success. Our tribute of admiration should be 
the more acceptable from the fact that it is not 
undiscriminat ing, and therefore, to scme extent, 
unmeaning. 

Another consideration appears to have been 
present to the artist. The monument is in 
honour of Nelson, not in honour of lions. They 
are subservient, not principal figures. What 
they might be supposed to signify, if ours were a 
people to care for such a question, it may not be 
so easy to say. In our earliest history lions 
stood for independent provinces. The two lions 
which the Norman kings first bore on their 
escutcheons were increased to three on the 
accession to their dominions of the rich dower 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine. But the number 
required by the architec€ is not thus attained. 
Emblems of naval victories would best suit the 
base of a monument erected in honour of a naval 
hero. But, then, these should have been sea 
lions. The name of the British lion has been so 
often invoked in turgid oratory as to have a 
tendency to raise a smile. But if we regard the 
creatures neither as the crest nor the bearing of 
our kings, neither as emblematical nor allegorical, 
but as reproductions of our well-known heraldic 
cognisance, we may reconcile the herald to the 
architect. Thus regarded, the subservience of 
the four giant guardians to the central features 
|of the memorial, when the whole is seen at a 
little distance, and their effect on the bas reliefs 

is not visible, is happy and harmonious. 

No less appropriate is the material. Setting 
aside a sort of throb of national pride which the 
idea whence that material came may awaken, 
the thought how fitly captured cannon may be 
employed in founding a monument to the captor, 

nothing is so well suited to our variable climate, 
| and, especially, to the sulphur-laden atmosphere 
of London. Marble cannot co-exist with coal 
smoke. Stone, if we except polished granite, 
appears a poor material for sculpture, until time 
has invested it with an archeological interest. 
For durability, for plastic obedience to the artist, 
for the effect of colour under cloudy skies, and 
| for facility in being cleaned without great 
| damage, no substance is equal to bronze. None, 
unless it be the very purest marble, is so noble a 
material for sculpture. The finest sculptures in 
the world are bronze. The Tired Mercury in the 
Maseo Borbonico, at Naples, is the very chef 
@cuvre of classic art. Who can forget the 
Horses of the Sun at Naples and at Turin? Very 
few mable statues of Venus can compare with a 
bronze copy of the Venus di Medici, that is, or 
was, in the possession of Lord Clarendon. A 
recent triumph in bronze is the grand gorgeous 
head by the Countess Castiglione, now at Ken- 
sington. When time and exposure have dealt 
somewhat with the Nelson lions, they will take 
no ignoble position among works in this royal 
material. 

One person only, it seems to us, can feel 
aggrieved at the completion of the Nelson Monu- 
ment. The owner of Northumberland House 
can hardly look on with satisfaction, and see his 
own glories dimmed. The Percy crest, which, fall- 
ing to the spindle, has become the bearing of the 
heirs of Sir Hugh Smithson, was, as displayed over 
the gateway of the ducal residence, one of the 
marvels of London. Our country cousins always 
paid it a visit. It is now shrunk to the size ofa 
lap-dog beside its bigger brothers. Is it not 
consistent with historic truth that such should 
be the case? What were the chiefs and heroes 
of Border warfare,—the defenders of Alnwick or 
of Berwick,—the gallant knights of Lancastrian 
struggles for the diadem of England ?—or rather, 
what were those intestine feuds themselves when 
compared to the mighty struggle in which 
England fought for very life,— fought at one 
time almost single-handed with the world? Yet 
in our earlier records we can see what was the 
stuff out of which English soldiers and sailors 
have been hewn. A high place in the educational 
lore of our fathers must be assigned to the ballad 
of Chevy Chase. The Percy lion should recall 
the honoured name of Widdrington no less than 
that of Hotspur; and all who feel proud of the 
history or of the hopes of England, who rightly 
trace how the present has grown out of the past, 
and how it points to the future, will rejoice that, 
though not completed until more than sixty 
ears after his glorious death, a monument, in 
the finest site in the city of Westminster, should 
record the undying fame, and represent the 
simple and manly features of the great captain 
who so well sustained the honour of our flag, 
and who fell in the arms of Victory at “ fatal 

















painter at Sir E. Landseer’s time of life to have | Trafalgar.” 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW NATIONAL 
GALLERY.* 


Ovr detailed description of these designs ap- 
proaches a termination. We arrive at the draw- 
ings of Messrs. Banks & Barry. On considera- 
tion of the question of the retention of the 
present building, or in connexion with the con- 
struction of new galleries in the rear, Messrs. 
Banks & Barry came to the conclusion that this 
was ‘practically impossible with due reference 
to public convenience and architectural pro- 
priety.” They say that a new facade, long “ de- 
manded by the public taste,” would be impera- 
tive on the “ erection of more lofty buildings” 
on the side of St. Martin’s-place and Hemming’s- 
row ; that the principal floor-level of the present 
galleries, 27 ft. above the Square, is “incon- 
veniently high as a general level for a new build- 
ing” (the italics are theirs), “and would be 
unnecessarily so in reference to to the street- 
levels in St. Martin’s-place and Castle-street,” 
where the ground is higher than on the south ; 


with them, and parallel with the front, are 
on each side, three 20-ft. galleries, — leaving 
courts, of 15 ft. in width, or at one end 
more. The moderate sizes of the courts, 
and their distances from one another, have of 
course been settled with reference to the idea of 
appropriating the ground-story to other than ex- 
hibition-purposes. The large galleries and the 
small ones have the same fioor-level ; and both 
are lighted from above. In the proportions of 
skylight to width and height of room, and in 
their positions of skylight with reference to walls 
for pictures, they are similar to the galleries of 
the Exhibition Building of 1862. The principal 
staircase, in the middle of the front-range of 
building, has a central straight flight of steps, 
broken by landings, opposite the entrance; whilst 
on the second story, at the sides parallel with 
the line of ascent, are loggie. Each division 
of this staircase-hall is domed over, and lighted 
through the vaulting. The architects claim to 
/have given much attention to ensuring easy 
}access and circulation for visitors. In decora- 





and that the present rooms are too large for | tive character of details, the building would be 
cabinet-pictures, and too small for principal | a reproduction of the Venetian type of classical 
galleries,—especially when in connexion with | Italian architecture, or, we might say, of the 
galleries of 50 ft. in width and proportion-| manner of Sansovino, and that of Inigo Jones, 


ate height; whilst that the expense of attempt- | 
ing to throw together and convert the galleries, 
added to that of the new f:cade, would go far | 
towards the cost of a new structure entire, and 

be less satisfactory when done. They therefore 

suggest that the present structure should be re- | 
tained only until galleries behind it are ready, | 
and that, finally, new buildings next the Square 

should be erected. Nevertheless, they show in 

a design, “No. 1,” a mode of connexion that 

would only entail the expense of two staircases 

and their accompaniments. 

From all the considerations, they have, they 
say, preferred, in fact, only one complete design, 
“No. 2”? It comprises not only the site of the 
present building and the north-eastern ground, 
but the site of the barracks and barrack-yard. 
A new street is contemplated on the west, pre- 
cisely as in designs by Mr. Murray and Mr. E. M. 
Barry. Between these competitors and Messrs. 
Banks & Barry, there is also this agreement, 
that their designs would, none of them, alter 
the terrace and steps of the Square. 

The principle of arrangement adopted in the 
plan of Messrs. Banks & Barry, is that of a large 
central area appropriated to all the galleries 
requiring top-light only,—and wherein as much 
plain unbroken wall as possible could be pro- 
vided for pictures,—and of an outer circuit of 
buildings, of two or three stories, with highly 
decorated external fronts, and having on the 
upper floor, ranges of side-lighted rooms of 
moderate dimensions, which could be conve-| 
niently devoted to special collections such as | 
those given to the nation, as in the case of the 
Sheepshanks collection, the Turner collection, | 
and the Gibson sculptures. The lower floors 
would be for the official and residential accom- 
modation. “Thus,” they say, “the effect of 
huge buildings and plain walls, which would be 
painfully out of scale with all surrounding build- 
ings and objects, is sought to be avoided.” 
Excepting as to the northern range of building | 
which follows the line of Hemming’s-row, and | 
excepting at the eastern end of the ground,— 
where the semicircle is adopted as the form on 
plan, for a side-lighted gallery,—all the galleries 
are parallel or at right angles with the line of 
the principal front. The Turner gallery would 
be to the east, on the line of diameter of the 
semicircular gallery, and inclosing, with the 
latter, a court. We are speaking of the princi- 
cipal floor. Just westward of the Turner gallery, 
and like it at right angles with the front, is one 
of the 50-ft. galleries,—separated only, at its end, 
from the main building, by a breadth of open 
court. On the transverse axis of the plan, or 
opposite the principal entrance, is another 50.ft. 

gallery. Each of these same transverse lines has 
upon it, northwards, or at the end of the 50-ft. 
gallery, a room of square form; moreover on the 
transverse axis, northwards, is a staircase and 
entrance next Hemming’s-row. Between the 
two equare rooms, there runs another gallery of 
50-ft. width. Thus, omitting mention of a clear 
space that there is along the entire length of the 
back of the building of the Trafalgar-square 
front, the 50-ft. galleries may be said to inclose 
again a quadrangular space. This latter is 
divided by a line of galleries that are 35 ft. in 
width, and are at right angles with the line of 
the front. Between this central line and the 
lines of the 50-ft. galleries, but at right angles 


'in the massing of parts. 


welded together. The chief art of the design is 
A projecting centre is 
flanked by square pavilions rising higher ; and at 
each angle of the building, there are two smaller 
pavilions, or one to each front, separated by a 
quadrant on plan. Each pavilion is terminated 
by a belvidere-story ; to which, in the case of the 
two pavilions of each corner of the building, 
there are dome-cappings crowning the angles. 
On the pavilions of the centre-block there 


& Barry’s design for the Foreign Office. There 
are three stories in the fronts. Superimposed 
orders, rustication to the ground-story, and 
arcuation in the third story, with perfectly 
studied details, may be said to constitute the 
decoration of the exterior; which has but two 
faults, — the one the not being as disting. 
tively different as a building for exhibition of 
pictures might be, or should be, from other 
buildings, whether public offices, or palatial 
residences,—the other the fault of being def. 
cient in the slight amount of novelty that ig 
indispensable for art. Messrs. Banks & B : 
in making their design, felt the difficulty of 
observing, or understanding, the instructions ag 
to preservation of the view of St, Martin’s 
Church; and they offer an alternative plan, 
according to which their design would have 
the coupled towers at each end of their facade 
grouped on one plane. This design they think 
would be more effective than the other, as also 
that the National Gallery should be first con. 
sidered, rather than the church. We would 
merély express hope that under no circum. 
stances will the present effect of the portico be 
interfered with. To say that the choice is be. 
tween injuring the one building or the other, is 
surely an erroneous statement of the position: 
there would be ground enough, for present 
needs, even after giving up a great deal in front 
and eastward. From our previous notices it will 
have appeared that the whole ground, inclusive 
of the site of the barracks would provide for 
more works of art than the nation is likely to 
possess,—at least exclusive of sculpture, The 
apprehension under which architects are, as to 
setting-back frontages and losing ground, hasits 














reasons: but it becomes an evil,—architectural 
effect alone considered. 
Messrs. Banks & Barry have made a full state. 


are domes of larger dimensions. In general 
features of the pavilions, the design bears re- 
semblance to Highclere House, one of Sir Charles 
Barry’s works,—though that building is rather| ment of the space that each of their designs 
Jacobean than Venetian Italian. Otherwise there | would provide, both for pictures, and on the 
is a resemblance to the character of Messrs. Banks | floors of the galleries ; we give it as it stands :— 











Assumed available 
height for hanging 
pictures, 


‘Lineal feet in | Superficial | Svperficial 
the sight line.) feet of wall. | feet of floor, 





AccorpinG to Drsiex No. 1— 


























In the main galleries on principal floor ...... esencoves 1,270 |} $1,364 | 21,966 26 feet. 
In cabinet galleries adjoining the s»me ..........00... 576 | 8,064 | 4,500 14 55 
In Turner gallery and room for ..u.ner drawings 186 3,720 4,450 en 
In special! galleries and rooms on upper floor ..... 591 10,633 | 6,087 13 yy 
In the existing building when the rooms occupied | | 

by the Royal Academy are given up ...... about 1,900 | 34,400 | 19,100 16 4 

4,523 | 88,186 | 56,303 

The present accommodation for the National Gal- | 

lery in Trafalgar-aquare .00.....:...ccsccsesssescesceseee 950 | 16,200 9,550 
Additional accommodation provided  ...............005 3,573 | 71,986 | 46,753 


TR eE +e, jet vailable 
| Lineal feet in | Superficial feet Superficial fon ee tue banaing 
the sight line of wall, of floor. 8 






























i 
pictures. 
| ene 
Accorpixe To Design No. 2— 
In new main galleries on principal floor .... 2,140 63,032 36,916 26 feet, 
In cabinet galleries adjoining same ...... : 702 9,702 | 6,412 | 16 5 
In Turner gallery and room for Turner drawings... 186 3,720 | 4,450 | 20 
In special galleries and rooms on the upper floor... 1,289 |} 28,202 14,708 13 45 
ia 4,317 89,656 62,451 | 
The present accommodation is as above ...... about 950 16,200 | 9,550 } 
Additional accommodation provided............60..000 3,367 | 73,456 52,931 } 
| { 
— -_ NS eee aetna — = — —— — EO 








The estimate for “Design No. 2” would | successfully remedy”), and to the contracted 
appear to be non-inclusive of the extension | height and width of the structure. 
over the site of the barracks and barrack-yard:| Each of his designs takes in the whole ground, 
for, they say they would suggest that on the inclusive of the site of the barracks; but he has 
occasion of such extension, several of the halls, | not suggested any new street. In the general 
galleries, and rooms then to be erected should be | arrangement, the two designs have such featares 
appropriated on a liberal scale to sculpture. The in common as would, he says, “ render the adop- 
“extension would also then provide additional | tion of either of the exterior elevations one of 
space for paintings,” or for about,— | selection only.” The plans are prepared with 
2,200 feet lineal on the sight line, | the object of providing for a great variety of 
47,338 feet superficial of wall-space, | works of art, and others, for exhibition. Be- 
28,515 4, of floor-area, | sides providing for the pictures and drawings 
They estimate that their design “No. 1”| at present in Trafalgar-square, and for the 
would cost about 283,6501., and their “No. 2 ” Sheepshanks and Vernon collections which are 
about 449,2001. | at South Kensington, and for the National 
; The designs of Mr. G. Somers Clarke are two, Portrait Gallery besides, he further proposes 
in number; but neither of them takes any | (and this he says is “the key ” of his ‘scheme 
account of the exisiting building. They are, throughout”) to “utilize the lower floors under 
marked respectively “ A” and “B.” As to one| the main galleries, having lateral lights only,” 
of the problems submitted to the competi-| as well as a“ central sculpture-hall, which has 
tors,—that involving retention of the present | both lateral and top lights,” for “ reception of 
structure or parts of it,—Mr. Clarke felt that he | the whole of the ancient sculpture and antiqui- 
could not furnish drawings that would assist the | ties now very inadequately accommodated at the 
Commissioners : thus he has “refrained purposely | British Museum.” His building, as shown in his 
from any positive action on this head.” In| “ Design A,” which is Venetian Gothic (the other 
giving his reasons for avoiding any “patchwork | design being sixteenth or seventeenth century 
modification,” as by additional galleries, healludes | Italian), would consist of three floors, namely @ 
to “bald and meagre character of the present | vaulted lower story, of 17 ft. 6 in. in the clear 














* See pp. 23, 40, 56, & 70, ante, 


fagade” (which “ no professional tinkering could | height; a second story, of 27 {t.; and the gal- 
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lery or principal floor, of 50 ft. to the horizontal 
light of the lanterns. In the height of 50 ft., 
farther, there are two stories next the front. The 
omission of windows at the top of the building, 
in the case of this design, has not been compen- 
sated for by anything supplied. Such compensa- 
tion we of course did not mean to say, when 
noticing Mr. Owen Jones’s opinions, was of no 
importance. Mr. Clarke shows a mass of wall, 
not very unlike what there is in the front of the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice. This defective manner 
is very striking in his elevation for the front 
towards St. Martin’s-street. Surely those who 
copy should at least select. There is plenty of 
evidence of art-power in Mr. Clarke’s work, 
though this is not in his details, or in the grandio- 
sity of one or both of his projects. Is it, for 
example, desirable to have to ascend some eighty 
steps to a principal floor, when the height 
involves inconvenience additional to that of the 
ascent,—in this case, one of deteriorated light to 
lower rooms ? Mr, Clarke’s lower galleries in the 
front range of building, as may have been under- 
stood, are lighted entirely from the courts. 

The entire plan consists of buildings that sur- 
round four courts, and of a projection jutting out 
eastward at the north-east angle, as well as of a 
similar projection westward, next St. Martin’s- 
street. In other words, there are three longitu- 
dinal ranges of building,—of which one is the 
principal front, another follows the line of Hem- 
ming’s-row, and another is intermediate; and 
there are three principal transverse ranges. Of 
these the most important, architecturally, is the 
central transverse line, which is almost entirely 
appropriated to the sculpture-hall. The re- 
mainder of the plan, on the principal or top 
floor, comprises galleries; which are chiefly of 
the 50 ft. width: but the eastward projection 
contains the residence, and a large hall and 
staircase. Here there is a very lofty square 
tower, which, at first, from its position, recalla 
the clock-tower of the Palace at Westminster. 
But on examination, the details are seen to be 
entirely different: the straight sides and the 
decoration of the summit, indeed, are formed on 
Italian Gothic models. Besides this end-tower, 
there is a large dome in the middle of the front- 
range of building: within and beneath this is a 
domical ceiling, which covers a square hall that 
forms the vestibule to the sculpture-gallery, and 
to staircases that are right and left of the hall. 
The sculpture-gallery, 225 ft. by 85 ft., without 
the recesses, and 105 ft. in height, is carried up for 
the height of three stories. The length is divided 
into three parts by semicircular arches across, 
and at the ends, and by side-arches. The 
haunches of these arches are tilled in with pen- 
dentives ; and the arches and pendentives carry 
three domes; each of which has an “eye” at 
the top, for light. The three bays on each side 
of the hall are filled in with a balustraded gal- 
lery of communication on the level of the first-floor. 
This gallery is carried by pointed arches of the 
Italian Gothic character, which spring from 
columns. The spandrels of these arches are 
charged with sculpture of Gothic character ; and 
round the lower portion of each domical vault 
there are figure-subjects, which seem intended to 
be sculptured also. The tympana of the end- 
arches, and perhaps those of the niches at the 
sides, would be painted in fresco. The soffits of 
the arches themselves are decorated with orna- 
ment of Byzantine character. It would be quite 
ineffective in execution. Indeed there is a 
general flatness in the whole decoration: though 
the main forms are so good, that detail that 
would wholly destroy effect of such a hall 
would have to be very bad. The building is 
entered in the principal front by two long flights 
of steps, exposed to the weather. The line of 
ascent of each is parallel with that of the front, 
and leads into a loggia which forms the lower part 
ofthe central mass of the front. This centre pro- 
jects from the general line, as will have been un- 
derstood ; and it has six arches in front, in this 
lower story, with statues in them, and six open- 
ings to aloggia that is above. To theselatter open- 
ings there are balconies, projecting on cantilevers. 
To the central mass there are angle-turrets. The 
openings of the lower story are continued to 
a loggia along the general front: those of the 
apper story are continued as windows, to light 
@ narrow gallery,—one of two, on different 
levels, that have been already alluded to. At the 
ends of the front are square towers, with large 
windows wherein the stepped formation of stair- 
cases, that are within the tower, appears in square 
panelled-forms that are built in with the mul- 
lions or shafts. Only two stories of openings 
appear in the recessed portions of the front, or 





general line,—the lowest story, excepting that 
there are ways through it to the courts, being 
blank-wall externally : the centre and ends rise 
higher than the general line ; and the turrets are 
finished by elaborately-decorated pyramidal cap- 
pings. The square mass on which the dome is 
carried has angle-turrets. An alternative to the 
external dome is shown, in the form of a conical 
roof rising from a wall that is crowned by gables; 
and it is terminated by a lantern and spire- 
capping. The lowest floor, which is partly below 
ground in front, though wholly above next the 
courts, would be appropriated for storage, and 
various other purposes, and, where light from the 
courts would suffice, to the exhibition of the heavy 
sculptures and antiquities from the Museum. 
Next the courts, both in this story and the story 
above, the largest area of window-opening that 
could be formed and constructed, is provided. 
The competitor says that, similarly, openings 
might beintroduced opposite : but he also saysthat 
“such features though diminishing the amount of 
dark storage, and increasing the quantity of” 
exhibition-space, “would greatly deteriorate in 
an xsthetic point of view from the monumental 
character of the building, one that I have 
endeavoured in both designs to achieve.” We 
must observe, once for all, that we have no faith 
in this sort of reasoning. We do not think, indeed, 
that fine-art character is to be obtained by mere 
provision for use: we rather urge consideration 
of the former, from the first starting with the 
arrangement of plan, and a movement pari passu 
in the direction of both ends. But we do not 
allow that the wsthetic expression of a building 
can be served whilst there is a diminution of 
convenience: such diminution is productive of 
dissatisfaction that checks any pleasurable 
emotion from the art-element, and is moreover 
opposed to the manifestation of the special art: 
it is under any point of view unnecessary ; and 
it allows to be lost what are real opportunities 
of bringing forth new forms and phases of effect. 


«Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 
* And splendour borrows all her rays from sense.” 


On the floor above, or second story of the build- 
ing, the galleries between the courts would be 
lighted on both sides; and those of the front 
building would be lighted on one side from the 
court, and on the other from the arcade. The 
arrangement would allow of no wall-space; so 
that the sculpture or drawings would be placed 
on screens which would connect the narrow piers, 
between the windows, with two ranges of 
columns that there would be for the support of 
the flooring above, and dividing the bearing 
into three spans. The columns would be made 
ornamental. On the principal floor, besides the 
wider galleries (of 50 ft., and 45 ft. in width, 
with one gallery of 37 ft.), there would be within 
the 50 ft. height of one gallery, the two stories 
of galleries of 15 ft. wide, the lower of the two 
side-lighted from the front by windows, and 
the upper one top-lighted. Mr. Clarke gives 
a lengthy description of the internal finishings 
and decoration of his projected building; and 
he puts forth certain arguments in favour of 
his choice of a style, winding up with,— 
“In short, in my humble judgment, no style 
admits of such freedom from conventional 
trammels as the one I have adopted in this 
design,’—to wit, the Venetian Gothic. 

In Mr. Clarke’s other design B,” the plan is 
varied as to the extent of accommodation, which 
is considerably less than that of “ Design A.” 
The central line of galleries parallel with the 
front is omitted. On the level of the principal 
floor, the lower, or side-lighted, narrow galleries 
are omitted, and open loggie take their place. 
Thus there are loggie on two stories in this 
design. Above them there is a third story in 
the decorative treatment. Each story has a 
range of arches, and columns on the piers,—the 
top-story having the arches filled in with walling, 
wherein there are, we think, niches in place of 
windows. The central feature has considerably 
more importance in this design than in the 
other: the square mass, with angle-turrets, 
carries a second stage, set in, of the same 
form on plan, and also terminated by angle- 
turrets; and upon this is a dome. There is 
considerable merit in some of the details of 
this part of the design; but the whole feature 
of the centre is too gigantic and costly for 
even a National Gallery. The raison d’étre of 
such a feature is not like what there would be 
for some kind of elevated termination in the case 
of a church; and the identity between the dome 
here, and the requisite covering to a hall or 
rotunda, is not quite satisfactorily made out. 


Mr. Clarke sets forth the amount of space that 
he provides in his principal design “ A,” thugs:— 








. Wall and 
Floor-space, Sereen Space, 
Sup. Feet Sup. Feet, 

Ground-floor .ecoreceeeesssee SZ MOO ceccceses 23,950 
AUT IED scssctescossaseseessess |, rr 37,000 
Principal OD a civvicics eee F8,8B0  cecreeeee 119,670 

Upper gallery, over loggia, (wall-space.) 
B0uth front .........ceseeeee nee 5,520 
WON caisccccsscenis 196,005 ......60. 186,140 


In the “ Design B” the areas would be ag 
under :— 





Floor-space. 8 Pasig - 

Sup. Feet. Sup. Fe ’ 
Ground-floor ........scscceseee CID citcsties 15, 45 
First | ae fa 29,520 
Principal floor,........cesses0+ 2. ere 84,900 
DOs cctsiaictirsives BOR AIB  sccccnses 132,465 


The cost of “Design A” he estimates at 
779,0001., and that of “ Design B” at 788,0001. 

Mr. Penrose’s drawings have received a consi- 
derable share of the ridicule that has been so 
freely indulged,in by those who had not the 
qualifications or the patience for appreciating 
designs of the different competitors. Such treat- 
ment Mr. Penrose seems to have got for himself, 
chiefly because one feature of his principal de- 
sign is a circular court. One of his perspective- 
views however is too obviously unfinished, to 
escape notice of those who look at drawings 
without realizing what these show; and another 
of his views might have been better appreciated 
had the large dog in the foreground been 
omitted. Looking, however, into the principal 
design, we find more than a first impression 
from the drawings might convey. Mr. Penrose 
shows in his drawings, and refers in his report, 
to what are called two designs ; but in both of 
these, the entire removal of the present build- 
ing is contemplated, at least ultimately. The 
buildings for the north-eastern ground are the 
same in both cases ; and no attempt is made to 
“ harmonize” this part of the design “ in respect 
of style with the existing buildings.” But levels 
and communications have been “ studied so that 
the new galleries might be used in combination 
with the old until the time should arrive for 
completing the design.” 

Confining attention to the “ Second Design:” 
the buildings on the new site are arranged 
“round an oval but nearly circular court,” of 
which the longer diameter is 160 ft., and the 
shorter 150 ft. This court would be accessible for 
carriages ; and Mr. Penrose suggests that there 
might be there a garden, with a fountain, or 
with groups of sculpture,—a statue of the Queen 
being made the central object. The principal 
story of this court is arranged with loggie; of 
which each recess is covered by an elliptical 
arch, springing from horizontal architraves, or 
lintels, that are carried in front each by a 
column, and at the other end of the lintel, by the 
rear-wall. The circuit of these loggie is broken 
by a staircase-block, wherein the ends of 
the steps are expressed decoratively. In his 
line of front, Mr. Penrose, alone of the com- 
petitors, has thought fit to advance the south- 
west angle of the building up to the line 
of the fronts of the houses in Pall-Mall East, 
whilst keeping the south-eastern angle much 
as that of the present building is. This, he 
says, whilst making use of a considerable 
space of ground now unoccupied, is “ calculated 
to impart more dignity to the facade.” In his 
ground-plan he provides a museum, to be entered 
from the circular court, under an open arcade 
occupying three arches of the periphery. Two 
other arcades, symmetrically placed, form’ the 
carriage entrance and exit,—the former from 
St. Martin’s-place, and the latter to Hemming’s- 
row. The principal entrance to the galleries 
of the upper story is recessed in the centre 
of the Trafalgar-square front, and is reached 
by external winding - steps. The doorway, on 
this upper story, leads into an octagonal hall ; 
which has two ranges of arches, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome of the same form on plan. 
The gallery over the lower range of arches is 
accessible by a special staircase, or from the 
repairing-room. The octagonal hall has doors 
leading to the galleries in three directions. The 
decorative character of the design is that of late, 
but not “ debased,” Italian. With much that is 
not inconsistent with the purpose of the building, 
and with even considerable beauty and sug- 
gestiveness in many of the details, there is how- 
ever a lack of monumental character, and some 
room for revision of details themselves, as where 





there are busts on brackets. 
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We have now noticed the whole of the designs. 
There are reports of an intended fresh com- 
petition, of the unlimited kind; but there is 
no reason to believe that this course would be 
more likely to procure the right kind of design 
than the appointment of some one of the pre- 
sent competitors. Objection may fairly be made 
to every one of the designs ; but there are men 
amongst the ten competitors who can do much 
better than they have here done. Each of the 
competitors seems to require to farther study 
his subject ; and for this, the collection of designs 
now being exhibited, or about to be re-exhibited, 
affords the best opportunity. Such an exhibi- 
tion should be largely used, not only by the 
architects who are competitors, but by the rest 
of the profession, and by the public. That there 
are aright way and a wrong way, however, of 
looking at architectural drawings, requires to be 
apprehended ; as this fact is not at all recognized 
at present. 





THE ART-WORKMANSHIP COMPETITION, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


tT the meeting of Competing Art-Workmen 
on the 30th ult., Sir Thomas Phillips, chairman 
of the council, presided. A report from the 
judges, and the list cf rewarded candidates, 
which we published last week, were read. The 
report said,— 
** The most marked progress is shown in the class of 
hand-wrought metal work, more especially in iron. To 


two art-workmen in this class—Mr. G. Page, of Clerken- | 


well, and Mr. W. Letheren, of Cheltenham—we have 
without hesitation awarded your prizes of 101. each ; to 
the former for a reproduction of the celebrated Martelli 
bronze mirror case, in sheet iron, repoussé: and to the 
latter for an excellent panel for a screen, a specimen 
emulating the fine old smith’s work of the fifteenth cen- 
tory. To the former we would also recommend should be 
given the special prize known as ‘the North London 
Exhibition Prize,’ he having produced the object which 
we consider manifests in the highest class the most 
skilled workmanship in the whole display. In Mr. Page’s 
ease we reward not only excellence but novelty, since we 
heve not heretofore observed any such indication of power 
on the part of an English art-workmen to compete with 
what has been hitherto almost exclusively produced in 
this most difficult branch of industry in France and 
Spain.” 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, expressing his great regret that he was 
prevented by illness from attending the meeting 
that evening. A letter from three workmen 
was also read, stating that the piece of repoussé 
work in iron (No. 15), produced by Mr. Page, to 
whom the first prize had been awarded, was 
“ not embossed from the flat, but struck in a cast 
die obtained from *ne plaster cast issued by the 
Society.” The secretary said he had thought it 
right to make inquiry into the matter, and had 
been informed by Mr. Page that this was not 
the case. 

After some conversation,— 

Mr. Page begged to state that the parties by 
whom the exception had been taken were under 
a false impression in supposing that the work 
had been struck from a die; and he had no 
objection to tell two or three of his fellow-work- 
men the plan on which he proceeded. In the 
first instance, he soldered the plate upon a piece of 
block tin. Having explained what he considered 
the advantages of this plan, Mr. Page said that, 
as to the work having been struck in an iron die, 
those who entertained that idea could have little 
conception of the cost of producing such a die ; 
and it must be further considered that to strike 
iron into such a die would be an extremely diffi- 
cult task. 

It was ultimately arranged that the judges 
should hear the objections on the one side, and 
Mr. Page’s explanation on the other, and decide 
whether, under the conditions of the competition, 
he was entitled to the prize or not. 

The prizemen who were present having come 
forward, by invitation,— 

The Chairman said it was gratifying to find 
thet the appeal made by the Society had received 
80 satisfactory a response. It appeared to him 
that the competitors generally, and especially 
those who bad been successful in obtaining 
prizes, had creditably maintained the high cha- 
racter of their own class by the works they had 
produced,—works which, although in most cases 
they were merely reproductions of splendid ex- 
amples of the taste and skill of former times, 
were, he might venture to say, scarcely inferior 
to them in excellence. It was certainly most 
gratifying to the Society of Arts, which had now 
for several years endeavoured to stimulate the 
art-workmen of England, to find that they had 
among them men whose taste, knowledge of 
colour and of form, and skill in execution, had 


enabled them to produce works which had called 
forth the approbation of such distinguished 
artists as the judges in this competition. He 
trusted that those who now, it might be for the 
first time, had thus distinguished themselves, 
would have frequent opportunities, on future 
occasions, of showing their fellow-countrymen 
that they were resolved, as far as in them lay, 
that England should not be behind the rest of 
the world in works of industrialart. He begged 
to offer them his cordial congratulations, and he 
hoped to see them again in the same honourable 
position in future years. He trusted they would 
feel, at all events, that the Society warmly sym- 
pathised with them in the struggles they must 
necessarily make in endeavouring to maintain 
and improve the position they had acquired. He 
would now invite the art-workmen present to 
intimate to the meeting any views they might 
have formed as to the competition which the 
Society had instituted. The council desired to 
know whether it seemed to them that any altera- 
tion in the arrangements would contribute more 
effectually to the objects in view in these com- 
petitions. 

Mr. Ashe desired to make the following sug- 
gestions : — That in all cases the judges should 
have the original article placed before them at 
| the time of awarding the prizes, as well as the 





'copies sent in for competition; that the copy 


| should be made in the same material as the 
original, or if ‘the material is to differ from the 
origina], that such change should be made in the 


following year or years; for instance, should the 


material be of iron, then the copy in the first 


year might be of iron, in the second of brass, | 


&c.; that no specimens sent in shall be either 
painted, bronzed, or have any artificial coating, 


except transparent lacquer; that, where it is. 


possible, the model selected be placed in the 
society’s rooms, or in some other accessible 
place ; with regard to the photographs published 
for the use of competitors, that the background 
should be so arranged as not to in any way con- 
fuse the outline of the object. 

Mr. Holliday, Mr. Campin, and Mr. Nichols 


| having made other suggestions, 


Mr. W. Hawes said the great object which the 
Society had in view in establishing this competi- 
tion was to bring out the individuality of the 
English art - workman, and thus give him a 
greater incentive to improvement. In foreign 
countries a workman had opportunities of obtain- 


ing a personal reputation which enabled him to) 


dispose of his services at a much more valuable 
rate than when his name and talents were only 
known within the limits of the shop were he 
worked, and his productions were only distin- 
guished as those of the firm who employed him. 
|The Society was therefore anxious, without 
| wishing in any way to disturb the community of 
|interest which ought to exist between masters 
,and their workmen, if possible to stimulate the 
workman to strive after that excellence the 


attainment of which would be equally beneficial | 


to himself and to his master. The difficulties 
were considerable in the first instance. They 
had first to find out the means of making the 
great body of workmen in the country acquainted 
with the intentions of the Society. They had 
then to overcome many prejudices; and besides 
| this it happened that during the last three or 
| four years almost every art-workman was 80 
fully employed that but little time was left him 
toenter into such acompetition. Indeed,on the 
last occasion the number of works sent in was 
less than in the previous year, and the number 
of prizes awarded was less. Considerable 
discussion took place as to the cause of this 
decrease, and the impression the Council 
received at the time was that the conditions 
required some relaxation. This was done, and 
in the present instance they had not only given 
examples to be copied, but had allowed the men 
to send works produced from their own or other 
designs. The result was that they had on the 
present occasion a number of works made from 
designs other than those prescribed by the 
Council, and he thought it was in a great measure 
to that they owed the increase in the number of 
works sent in, which was nearly double that on 
the last occasion ; the number of prizes awarded 
being also considerably greater. He could not 
but feel that a society like this, established for 
the encouragement of arts and manufactures, 
was undertaking a duty which was specially 
incumbent upon it, in endeavouring thus to 
benefit, not only the working men themselves, 
but art-workmanship generally, in this country ; 
and if they were doing that, there could be little 
doubt that they were promoting the best inte- 


| 





rests of the country at large. The works before 


them certainly proved that the prizes offered 
had stimulated men to exertion in their spare 
time, and had resulted in the uction of a 
number of very beautiful w , Which had 


called forth the warm commendation of the two 
gentlemen who had acted as adjudicators—than 
whom none were more competent for the task. 
He could not help hoping that in a few years 
this branch of the Society’s operations wonld 
rogress as much as its educational examinations 
done, in which, from a beginning of about. 
fifty candidates, they had now nearly 1,200. In 
like manner they might expect a similar increase 
inthe number of competitors for their art-work. 
manship prizes. He would say a word or two with 
reference to the objection which had been raised 
against the work sent in by Mr. Page. He had dis- 
tinctly told them that his work was not struck ina 
die, and had explained to them how he had con- 
trived to execute it. It had, however, been sug- 
gested by a preceding speaker that nothing 
ought to be admitted for competition but what 
was done in the old-fashioned way. Repoussé 
work, they knew, was produced in a particular 
way, and it was that no specimen ought 
to be entitled to a prize unless it was produced 
‘in the manner in which all repoussé work 
{had hitherto been produced. He thought if 
‘they imposed a limitation of that kind they 
would be acting in direct opposition to every- 
‘thing they proposed to accomplish by these 
‘prizes. They not only wished to reward the 
workman who had the greatest mechanical and 
technical skill, but also to encourage the adap- 
tation of any improved appliances which his in- 
genuity might suggest for producing the required 
results. It had been more than once suggested 
that these prizes ought not to be adjudged by 
one or two gentlemen selected by the council, 
but that there should also be a jury composed of 
workmen and employers of labour. This, he 
thought, would certainly produce much delay, 
'and would not work satisfactorily. They had 
| had, on this occasion, two highly educated men 
/—one much engaged personally amongst work- 
men, and well known as possessing special know- 
‘ledge of such works; the other a gentleman 
| whose artistic taste was of wide renown, and he 
thought they had thus the greatest possible 
‘security that the prizes were properly awarded, 
and with the most perfect good faith to the 
society and towards the workmen themselves. 
Mr. Godwin, as a member of the committee 
for the selection of the examples for reproduc- 
tion, was happy to be able to coincide in the 
opinions expressed as to the superiority of the 
collection of articles this year above those of 
previous years; still it must be remembered 
that not half the sum offered by the Society had 
been claimed; and it was to be hoped that in 
_fature years there would be a more extensive 
response to the munificent offers made. With 
regard to the piece of repoussé work to which 
reference had been made, he would state that 
when the design was selected by the committee 
they were fully aware of the great difficulty of 
the task, and if that by Mr. Page were a genuine 
piece of repoussé work, he accorded the greatest 
praise to it. At the same time he claimed that 
it should be found to be true repouss¢, for he 
could not go with Mr. Hawes in saying that the 
mode of production was comparatively unim- 
portant. For instance, by means of the electro- 
type a fac-simile might be produced without 
that manual skill which was required in the 
production of repoussé work. He quite accepted 
Mr. Page’s assertion that it was a genuine work, 
but he felt obliged to make this observation in 
reference to the remarks of Mr. Hawes.* Touch- 
ing the bronzes on the table, there was one 
figure exhibited of especial interest to him— 
that of Caractacus, produced for the Art- Union 
of London — because it reminded him that 
twenty-four years ago, when the Art- Union 
decided on producing artistic bronzes, and when 
Mr. Woodington executed for them a reduced 
copy of Sir BR. Westmacott’s “Nymph and 
Child,” there were scarcely works in London 
in which such bronzes could be made; and 80 
great was the difficulty in getting the castings 
that the artist himself erected works to produce 
them. They went on, however, year after year, 
and the late Prince Consort was go struck with 
the efforts that were then being made by the 
Art-Union in this direction, that he requested 
to have, and did have, at his own cost, aD 
example of each bronze that had been produced. 








.* Mr. Page has since completely satisfied the judges and 
his fellow craftsmen as to his right to the premium, 
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He might point to the bronze before him as being 
equal to anything of the sort that could be done 
abroad: it was a work well entitled to the praise 
that had been bestowed uponit. The hammered 
ironwork of Mr. Letheren was also exceedingly 
good: as was also some of the brass work. 
Touching the glass exhibited by Dr. Salviati, all 
would be glad to see the ancient mode of making 
glass in Venice revived. At the same time he 
would enter a protest against regarding every 
form, hecause it was copied from old Venetian 
glass, as beautiful. He confessed he thought 
the specimen before them was essentially inappro- 
priate in form. No doubt it presented great diffi- 
culties in the manufacture ; but he thought Dr. 
Salviati could have exhibited others of greater 
beauty. In reviving the art of making Venetian 
glass, it was important that the miodels should be 
well chosen. In conclusion, he Would express a 
hope that the art of drawing would form a part of 
every artisan’s education to a greater extent 
than had been the case hitherto. He would like 
to see it made a part of the edaeation of every 
artisan’s child, from the conviétion he enter- 
tained that the greatest advantages would result 
from it in after-life. 

The Chairman, in concluding the proceedings, 
said he had to announce what he was sure it 
would be agreeable to the meetimg to hear, viz., 
that another of the great City companies, namely 
the Goldsmiths’, had a ta its co-operation 
in the efforts of the Society to encourage art- 
workmen, and had given a donation of 251., a 
portion of which was to be applied as prizes for 
workers in the precious metals, and the rest in 
furtherance of the educational examinations. 
Many of these great guilds owed their distine- 
tion, in former times, to the extent to which 
they contributed to the extension and perfection 
of various manufactures; and he thought in no 
other mode could they better contribute towards 
the same object than by co-operating with the 
Society of Arts in stimulating and encouraging 
industrial art. He was happy to find that 
several of them had already done so. On pre- 
vious occasions it had been announced that the 
Salters’, the Clothworkers’, the Plasterers’, and 
other Companies had agreed to contribute to- 
wards this object, and he was glad to find their 
example had been followed by the distinguished 
Company to which he had just alluded. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Injurious and Offensive Trades in London.— 
A deputation from the Metropolitan Association 
of Medical Officers of Health attended the Board 
at its last weekly meeting to present a memorial 
praying that in any Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the amendment of the Building Act a 
provision should be made to ensure proper sani- 
tary arrangements in the dwellings of the poor, 
and to require that all offensive and injurious 
businesses should be removed from London. 
The following points were specially urged :— 


“ (1). Your memorialists conceive that, as a measure 
of public health, every street should be efficiently paved 
poo drained before any house in it is allowed to be inha- 
bited. (2). They desire further provision for protectin 
the open area adjoining to inhabited houses. wo 
wish absolutely to prohibit the erection of any buildin 
{even of a ‘lean-to’) upon the minimum area of groun 
reserved by sec. 96 of the pro Bill, unless the 
special consent of your Board, or of the Local Board of 

Yorks, kad been obtained to such erection. (3). They 
would wish to see sec. 38 of the Bill so modified as to 
prevent the piecemeal construction of new dwellings, with 
all the faults of those which they replace, an evasion of 
the intention of former enactments that they know to 
have been put in practice. (4). They have also expe- 
rience of buildings that were never cons’ for human 
habitation having been used as dwelling-houses without 
alteration and being very ill suited for that purpose. 
They would suggest that such change in the use of a 
building should not be made without the express consent 
of your Board or of the Local (5). They would 
urge that the provisions of sec. 95 in the wegpoced Bill 
should be extended to require at least 8 ft. of height in 
every dwelling-room ; and they desire to be assured that 
under sec. 96 the Board purposes to take power for regu- 
lating hy by-laws the size, position, and mode of construc- 
tion of windows and other ventilating ae. (6). 
They do not observe that provision is made for placing in 
each dwelling-house a water-closet in the best possible 
situation ; or-for securing that the foundation of every 
house shall be so planned as to B yn the rise of Sa. 

regard these as points which it is especially desirable 
to direct by by-laws.’ 


Dr. Druitt, president of the association, sup- 
ported the prayer of the memorial, and it was 
referred for consideration to the special committee 
on the Building Act. 

Hampstead Heath.—The Works and General 
Purposes Committee presented their report upon 
the result of the negotiations between Sir John 
Thwaites, the chairman of the Board, and Sir 





Thomas Maryon Wilson, as to the purchase of 
his rights over Hampstead Heath. The report 
states that,— 


“* Sir Thomas argued that he saw no reason why he 
should sell his property at Hampstead for the purpose, as 
he alleged, of grati - benefiting certain parties who 
had for years op im in obtaining his rights. Upon 
being urged by the chairman to favour him with his views 
as to the value of his interest in the heath, Sir Thomas 
Wilson stated that, having regard to the price which he 
obtained for some land at Charlton, sold him to the 
South Eastern Railway ae he was of opinion that 
the property on Hampstead eath was worth from 5,000. 
to 10,0001, per acre, The chairman his asto- 
nishment at the amount mentioned by Sir Thomas, in 
which expression of opimion your committee fully con- 
eur, Your committee, whilst they cannot but express 
their regret at the result of the negotiations, are of opinion 
that it would be advisable to refer the subject back to 
them to watch the proceedings now pending before the 
Master of the Rolls, and from time to time to report the 

rogress of the same, ther with such other particu- 
ars as they may cons desirable, and they recom- 
mend that course for adoption,” 


Mr. Freeman said they must all, of course, 
regret the way in whieh they had been met by 
Sir Thomas M. Wilson; but so long as he, the 
lord of the manor, considered himself as the 
freeholder of Hampstead Heath, it would be 
useless to try to negotiate any further with him. 
He moved thai the report of the committee be 
approved and adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Shefield.—A meeting of file manufacturers 
has taken place at the Council-hall, Sheffield, 
and from what tramspired it appears almost 
certain that before long Sheffield will be visited 


by another disastrous strike. Two or three | 


months ago, the file-grinders in the service of 
Messrs. Turton & Son, Sheaf Works, gave notice, 
and left their work in a body, because Messrs. 
Turton claimed the right to erect and use a file- 
grinding machine. The masters resolved to 
support Messrs. Turton, and a general lock-out 
would have been resorted to, but that the trades’ 
union permitted the machine to be used, and the 
grinders to resume work. During the time the 
grinders were out, Messrs. Turton engaged a 
grinder named Jeffcock, who was unconnected 
with the trades’ union, and had four apprentices, 
a number that is not sanctioned by the trade. 
When the men resumed work, Jeffcock was 
retained, Messrs. Turton considering that it 
would be unjust to turn him adrift, after assist- 
ing them in their hour of need; and also, that if 
they deprived him of work, the union would set 
their faces against him, and keep him out of 
employment. The union applied to Messrs. 
Turton to dismiss the man, and as they declined, 
they received notice from all the grinders that 
they should cease work in a fortnight. The 
matter was laid before the masters’ association 
on Monday week, and it was resolved unani- 
mously, under the exceptional circumstances of | 
the case, to afford to Messrs. Turton the heartiest 
assistance. The workmen’s unions, on the other 
hand, are, we are told, determined to have the 
man Jeffcock turned out of his situation. 
Bradford.—Some weeks ago a notice was given 
by the Society of Operative Plasterers to Mr. 
C. Holroyd, master plasterer, in which they 
warned him that, if his sons—not being part- 
ners—did not become members of the society 
within one week, his men would strike work, 
and would not return thereto till their demand 
was yielded, and all the expenses incurred were 
discharged. The sons of Mr. Holroyd refused to 
comply with this requirement, and Mr. Holroyd’s 
men struck work, and are at present out. The 
rest of the masters strongly sympathised with 
Mr. Holroyd on this arbitrary proceeding, and 
have since made efforts, but in vain, to prevail 
upon the society to reconsider their decision, 
and to induce them to permit the men to return 
to Mr. Holroyd’s service without exacting the 
conditions of their notice. The consequence is 
that the following employers have locked out all 
their men who are members of the union, viz., 
Messrs. Benjamin Dixon & Co., Messrs. Duck- 
worth & Son, Mr. Hargreave, Mr. William 
Tattersall, Mr. Samuel Sugden, and Mr. Matthew 
Bland. The masters, regarding the proceeding 
on the part of the local society as unwarranted, 
are about to make an appeal to the executive of 
the society at Liverpool. About sixteen months 
since, the employers and employed agreed to a 
code of rules for the regulation of their conduct, 
signed by six masters and six operatives. One 
of these rules distinctly stated that no altera- 
tion should be made in the rules until twelve: 





months’ notice had been given. At the time 
they were ratified the operatives gave their 
employers twelve months’ notice of a reduction 
of five hours and a half per week, to take place 
on the Ist of May next, and about seven months 
ago they gave them further notice of their inten- 
tiom to require, also, an advance of wages from 
the same time at which the reduction in the 
hours of labour is tocommence. The masters 
made no demur to either of these notiees ; in- 
deed, the first was regarded as strictly legal. 
Bat about four months ago the employers each 
reesived, through the post, a copy of new rules 
which had been adopted by the Operatives’ 
Sosiety in violation of the rules agreed upon be- 
tween the masters and the men eighteen months 
ago, with an intimation that, if any explanation 
were required they could have it on application 
—— committee, which sat at the Oddfellows’ 
Blackburn.—The journeymen plasterers have 
sent in a three months’ notice to their employers 
for @ reduction in the hours of labour, from fifty- 
five hours to forty-nine hours per week, and an 
advance of from 28s. to 30s. per week im wages. 

‘ork.—The half-yearly general meeting of the 
members of the Yorkshire Association of Master 
Builders has been held at the North-Bastern 
Hotel, York. The attendance, in consequence 
of the importance of the business to be tran- 
sacted was large, and represented the principal 
building firms in all parts of the county. Mr. 
Archibald Neill, of Bradford (the president of the 
Association), occupied the chair. In the circu- 
lar calling the meeting a number of recom- 
mendations of the committee were given, the 
first and most important of which was, “ That 
the Yorkshire Association of Master Builders 
join the General Builders’ Association ; but that 
we retain our present arrangement as a York- 
shire Association.” A very lengthy discussion on 
this point was introduced by Mr. Mault reading 
the rules of the General Builders’ Association. 
The advantage of such a junction was acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and it was urged that it was 
only by this that reforms which were wanted 
could be brought about between the masters and 
the men, and that architects could be persuaded 
to furnish and guarantee the quantities, and 
adopt articles of agreement. During the dis- 
cussion on the amalgamation of the two societies 
the evils of the day system of working were 
pointed out, and the advantages of the hour 
system both to man and master descanted upon ; 
and a variety of inconsistencies on the part of 
the workmen were also referred to. Of the 
latter it was stated that in some places bricks 
were not allowed to be manufactured by ma- 
chinery, or stone dressed by the same means. 
These were fetters upon the building business 
which, along with others, must ultimately be 
broken, and with this end in view, a junction 
of the Yorkshire with the General Builders’ 
Association was but the initiatory step. In fact, 
it was stated that, in certain places in the county 
(York included), notice had already been given 
to the workmen of the intention of the masters 
to adopt the hour system. Ultimately the full 
recommendation of the committee was carried. 
By further resolution the secretary of what had 
now become the Yorkshire branch of the General 
Builders’ Association was instructed to give 
certain notices of strikes impending, and the 
names of men likely to be or already on strike 
were also requested to be furnished to him by 
employers. This was a step which, from the 
discussion, appeared to possess some impor- 
tance, in order that men on strike might 
not migrate to other towns, and find em- 
ployment from members of the Association. 
An important discussion next took place on the 
best means of adopting the hour system through- 
out the association. Mr. Mault, whilst stating 
that the Birmingham association of masters had 
determined to try their strength with the men 
on this point, added that the General Builders’ 
Association had deemed it unwise at present to 
take the initiative in such a matter. It was one, 
however, to which he thought it was most de- 
sirable the builders of the country should give 
their attention, in order that a uniform system 
might be adopted in this matter throughout the 
whole of the trade. It was ultimately resolved 
“that this Branch Association recommend to 
the General Association, at its annual meeting, 
the consideration of the desirability of giving a 
general notice for the adoption of improved 
trade rules, including the hour system, at as 
early a date as practicable.” The subject of the 
best means to be used to induce architects to 
furnish and guarantee quantities, and to adopt 
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articles of agreement, was referred for considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Builders, to be held at Bristol, and 
the Association was requested to bring the 
matter to a satisfactory settlement as early as 
possible. A sub-committee was then appointed 
for the purpose of watching over any bill or 


bills brought into Parliament affecting the trade, ! 


and also to consider any question not brought 
before that meeting. 

Nottingham. —In the midst of bickerings 
and recriminations, it is pleasant to turn to 
a@ subject such as the following:—A number 
of framework-knitters, who have been in the 
employ of Mr. Samuel Morley for many years, 
were lately invited to the establishment in 
Fletcher-gate, and after having partaken of re- 
freshments they were addressed by Mr. Morley 
in a kindly manner, the substance of his obser- 
vations being that he felt deeply interested in 
their welfare, and was desirous of promoting 
their happiness. Acting on these feelings, he 
had decided upon allowing each of them a 
pension of 7s. 6d. per week for life. Some forty 
of these aged workmen had this weekly allow- 
ance granted them, independently of their earn- 
ings, and arrangements were made for its 
regular payment. On a subsequent occasion, 
about the same number of framework-knitters, 
employed by the firm, but rather more favour- 
ably circumstanced, met Mr. Morley, also at the 
warehouse in Fletcher-gate, and after being 
gupplied with refreshments, were addressed by 
him in similar terms: to each of these workmen 
a sum of 5]. was presented. The Nottingham 


Express understands that it is the intention of | 
Mr. Morley to continue this system of kindness, | 


the allowance being determined by age and 
circumstances. 

Manchester.—Professor Jevons, of Manchester, 
has written a letter setting forth the advantages 


of partnerships between employers and employed. | 


The scheme has been somewhat freely criticised, 
and among those who disprove of it are Messrs. 
Creed & Williams. In spite of the weight of 
opinion, however, the Professor is confident of 


| the theoretical soundness and practicability of 
| such partnerships. The working of the plan is 


| as follows :— 


** The men have advanced to them by the capitalist such 
ordinary wages ag are sufficient to meet current expendi- 
ture. The masters receive current interest on their capi- 
tal, as is done in ordinary partnership arrangements. The 
capital is kept intact by a sinking fand. Efficient manage- 
ment and labour on the part of the masters is then com- 

ensated by an additional 5 per cent. if realised; and, 
astly, the zeal and care of all concerned in the works are 
rewarded by a fair division of all profits exceeding 10 per 
cent,” 


The scheme has been tested in the iron trade by 
Messrs. Fox, Head, & Co., of Middlesbro’, and 
in the coal trade by Messrs. Briggs. Professor 
Jevons holds that this arrangement, oronesimilar, 
is the only means of securing the identity of 
interest between masters and men, as “ it con- 
tains the great vivifying principle of political 
economy—that reward should be in proportion 
to desert.” 

Belgium.—The Journal de Charleroi of Feb. 2 
contains the following :— 

“Yesterday morning a strike took place almost instan- 
taneously in all the metal works of Marchienne, including 
the works at Couillet. This strike is attributed to a 
notice which was posted throughout the various establish- 
ments, and intimated that the wages of the men would be 


reduced by 10 per cent. from the Ist Febru owing to 
the depressed state of the iron trade.” ae : 


Telegraphic intelligence states that a violent 
conflict has taken place between the military 
and miners in the same district, who had gutted 
a flour-mill, and that some lives have been lost. 








| THE LONDON CHARTERED BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, GEORGE-STREET, SYDNEY. 


Tue directors of the London Chartered Bank 
of Australia have recertly erected a new Bank- 
ing-house on the site of their old premises in | 
George-street, Sydney (illustrated by our en- | 
gravings). The architect was Mr. J. F. Hilly, | 
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bank from George-street, an entrance - hall, 
18 ft. by 11 ft., with a manager’s room and a 
board-room, 18 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 6 in., one 
on each side. The banking-room, on the left, is 
50 ft. by 29 ft.; it rans the whole height of the 
two stories, and is lighted by a circular panelled 
ceiling with glass panels: over this is a second 
roof with sashes all round, to afford light to the 
panels, and also ventilation for the great room 
below; an arrangement of perforated beams 
serves this purpose. On the right of the tellers” 
room there is a corridor from the board-room to 
the strong-room (entered from the tellers’ room), 
giving access to the porters’ rooms, and a 
stationery-room. <A private entrance in the 
centre of the Jamison-street front, with a stair- 
case, leads to six rooms above, with closets, &c., 
and there are stairs to the roof for the porter to 
ascend with ease to clean the glass and attend 
to the ventilation. The style of the building 
may be called Mixed Italian. It has large 
arched windows with full dressings. The 
base course consists of very large stones, 
moulded; the string-courses are moulded and 
richly carved, with good projections. The cor- 
nice has modillions, with a carved frieze and a 
lofty balustrade, the piers to be surmounted 
with vases. The effect is sought to be obtained 
by mass. The tellers’ room is furnished with 
a Corinthian entablature all round, supported 
by pilasters; the floor will be of marble, and 
the hall will be appropriately finished. 

The material used is the Sydney red sand- 
stone, an excellent and durable building stone, 
as we understand, from which the greater part 
of the city has been constructed. The bank 
was established in Sydney in 1852, and possesses 
a paid-up capital of one million, with a reserve 
fand of 100,0001. The first chairman and 
founder of the bank was the late eminent 
merchant and shipowner, Mr. Duncan Dunbar, 
who, upon his decease, was succeeded by Mr. 
Fane de Salis, also one of the founders, a gentle- 
man long engaged in Australian commerce, and 


of Sydney. The plan of the new building in- | distinguished as one of the originators of steam 
| clades @ recessed porch for the entrance to the | communication with Australia. 
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CONDEMNATION OF THE 8T. 
KATHERINE’S STEAM-PACKET WHARF. 


RecentLy attention has been drawn in the pages 
of the Builder to the bad condition of London 
wharfs. Knowing the ruinous state of some of 
them, we delayed to speak, hoping that steps 
would be taken to improve their condition. 
The danger to be feared kt last grew so immi- 
nent that we could hesitate no longer in pro- 
nouncing an opinion,—an opinion founded on a 
personal inspection of the wharfs in question. 

We particularly pointed out the stores and 
landing - stages of St. Katherine’s Wharf as 
being in a most ruinous state, remarking that 
some jobbing attempts were being made to stave 
off the danger. 

The danger was so apparent that we antici- 
pated it would not be left to exist very long. 
We are glad that we were right in our con- 
jecture. Last week the wharf was visited by 
the Customs’ surveyors, and was at once con- 
demned. Strict orders were given to land no 
more goods alongside, nor to use the stores in 
connexion with the company’s steamers until 
the premises and landing-stages were recon- 
structed and put in a safe and proper condition 
for the shipment of goods. 

We should be sorry that anything said in the 
Builder should lead to the injury of a company or 
an individual, or that any number of dependent 
working men should suffer thereby through 
lack of employment. 

Such may now be the result, but the preserva- 
tion of human life is paramount to the interests 
of a few; and a state of things fraught with 
considerable danger should not be allowed to 
exist from any false delicacy on the part of 
those whose duty it is to prevent it. We are 








glad to see the work of demolition as an 
advent to restoration is now going on at St. 
Katherine’s Wharf. It is to be hoped that the 
improvement this time will be thorough, and 
not according to the “ penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy. Our river architecture, if we 
may be allowed to use the word, should begin to | 
exhibit a little taste. The frontages of our river 
warehouses offer a new field for a little fresh 
development. 

The present appearance of the sides, except 
at very short intervals, is not in any way 
remarkably picturesque, as seen from a boat. 
It is, however, not too late. With a Thames 
Embankment above London Bridge, with the 
consequent river frontage that it will eventually 
develop, no reason should exist why improve- 
ment should be limited in extension to London 
Bridge. 

Returning, we hope that the owners or lessees 
of other wharfs on the line of the river will look 
to the state of their holdings, and do in time 
what is necessary to be done, for their own 
credit’s sake, and not from sheer public com- 
pulsion. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Church, Worthing—A church is to be 
erected at the east end of Worthing, and is to 
be of stone, with tower and spire, and to cost 
5,0001. The designs of Mr. Truefitt submitted 
in competition for this church have been selected 
by the committee. 








WESTMINSTER PALACE AND 
THE INTENDED PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Apmirat Sir Avucustus Currrorp, dating 
from the Houses of Parliament, writes to us as 
follows :— 

We are about to erect several public buildings, 
namely, the Courts of Law, the Public Offices in 
Downing-street, and the National Gallery, and 
to spend large sums of money upon them, and I 
think it a duty to point out the defects in the one 
in which I am now residing,— Westminster Palace. 

Whatever may be the merit of the elevation or 
the beauty of the public chambers, which I do 
not deny, nothing cgn be worse than the interior 
arrangement of the residences. The 
and corridors are dark and gloomy ; the windows 
in their iron frames most inconvenient; when 
shut difficult to open, and vice versi; and 
the upper diamond panes are often blown open 
by the wind; but above all, the ventilation,— 
there is scarcely a day or a week in which the 
rooras are not full of smoke and soot, damaging 


and destroying the public furniture and the 
property contained in them. Instead of having 
built ornamental chimneys, like Burghley, Cob- 
ham, or Longleet, and many other houses in 
England, the smoke is attempted to be carried 
along a horizontal shaft to two hideous iron 
turrets, one over the Peers’ Entrance, discredit- 
able to those who planned and those who built 
them. Iam sure that all I have stated would 
be corroborated by Lord Charles Russell, by 
Sir Denis le Marchant, and all who reside in 
the palace. It may be now too late to remedy 
these defects ; but it will be some consolation to 
endeavour to prevent their being repeated. 








THE PROVISION OF HEALTHY HOUSES. 


Mr. M’Cuttacu Torrens has given notice 
in the House of Commons that on Wednesday 
next he will bring in a Bill to make better 
provision for the dwellings of mechanics and 
labourers in large towns. 

We would urge strongly that the Social Science 
Association and the Committee of the Society of 
Arts, who have jointly framed a Bill with the 
same end in view, should seek, rather than press 
their own Bill, to co-operate with Mr. Torrens, 
and obtain such a measure as may best meet 
all views. 








THE HABITATIONS OF THE POOR. 


AN inquest has been held by Mr. Humphreys, 
at the Green Gate Tavern, City-road, relative to 
the death of Catherine Shay, aged two years 
and two months. 

From the evidence of the mother of the 
deceased, it appeared that the family, consisting 
at one time of the husband (a printer) and her- 
self, with four children, occupied for some years 
a wretched little room at No. 10, Frederick- 
place, St. Luke’s, the rent of which was ls. a 
week, The husband and an elder daughter died 
there within the last two years. She was quite 
unable to account for the child’s death. She 
found her dead in bed. 

Mr. R. Bruce, parish surgeon, said he had 
constantly been busy about the people in that 
house. The eldest girl died under circumstances 
precisely similar to those of the deceased’s case. 
He measured the room carefully, and found 
that it did not contain cubical space sufficient 
for the breathing of one adult, much less for two 
adults and four children. The cause of death 
was blood-poisoning from want of proper space 
in which to live. The house in question was 
the one in which the first case of cholera that 
occurred in the parish broke out. It was alto- 
gether unhealthy. 

The jury returned a verdict, “ That deceased 
was found dead from blood-poisoning, from want 
of proper space wherein to live.” 











ARTIST-LIFE. 


Ar the meeting of the Cirencester School of 
Art mentioned in a recent number, Mr. J. B. 
Atkinson said, in the course of his observa- 
tions,—I think there has seldom been a country 
and seldom a time in which the art student has 
had more to encourage him in his labour, and 
more promised in return for his talent and 
industry. What is needed is not a great work, 
but an honest work, downright work ;—not a 
hasty ambition, but slow and sure steps, so that 
the height may be attained possibly in the end, 
but not too hurriedly for fear of an overthrow. 
And perhaps I may be allowed to speak to you 
of the danger which I think frequently besets art 
students—the danger of ambition. I think there 
is frequently this danger —that the student 
desires to be before his time an artist, and 
he therefore becomes rather impatient of the 
intermediate steps. The very fact that reward 
comes soon is perhaps a snare. It is a laudable 
ambition that a youth should desire to support 
himself—that he should gain an independence: 
and yet, I repeat, the very fact that a youth can 
so soon earn money is itself a difficulty in the 
way of future study. For this reason hold it 
to be desirable that each young man should set 
himself this problem—to win independence, and 
at the same time day by day to maintain the 
character of an art student. It is nof altogether 
an easy thing todo; but I believe that men who, 
in art and every other intellectual pursuit, have 











attained to greatness, will have been met at the 
outset by this on yy will have found 
means to conquer it. e best things do not 
immediately pay ; and depend upon it, it will be 
better for you if, in your art studies, you serious! y 
consider, not so much what will pay at onee, as 
what will pay in the long run, and what your 
position will be ten or twenty years hence, 
And therefore, as I have said before, it will be 
well for you to combine art study with the call- 
ing of an artisan. Let the two work in harmony, 
and be carried on together. But I have some- 
what diverged from the point to which I just now 
adverted—that of ambition. Ambition is laud- 
able, but it requires to be checked and guided. 
Nothing is more common than false ambition— 
that vain and vaunting ambition; and I think 
that some of the most corrupt and worst 
periods in art have resulted from ambition ill- 
directed—from a vain, showy ambition; not the 
desire to do that which is good and great, 
but a desire rather to obtain the instantaneous 
and hollow applause of the multitude. Now, 
it is well that a man should make friends with 
his conscience,—that ambition and conscience 
should join hands,—that the man should feel 
that it is more important to do duty than to 
obtain applause,—and that he should try to do, 
however small the work may be, a good work— 
a work that will last—a work that he himself can 
look upon in after time, and say, “ This work 
was honest ; into this work I threw much labour ; 
it is the result of many hours, of many days, of 
many weeks: it expresses the aspirations of my 
mind,—a desire to do something worthy of my- 
self, and that may speak as art to the world.” 
I will suppose, as I am bound to suppose, that 
you are in earnest, and wish to do something 
good and worthy of yourselves. I will suppose 
that you have the power by nature (and if you 
have not some power by nature it is a waste of 
time to devote much labour upon art),—I will 
suppose, I say, that you have the natural power 
and the industry which, under the direction of 
your excellent and assiduous master, will enable 
you to obtain a knowledge of the rudiments of 
art. With some expenditure of time you will 
master those rudiments, you will obtain accu- 
racy of eye and precision of hand, and you will 
gain a knowledge of perspective, of geometry, 
and just those things which constitute the gram- 
mar of art. And then, having obtained these 
powers of expression, it will remain to be seen 
what thoughts are in you, what ideas you have 
to express. Let me just speak to you a few 
words of nature. Nature is the great store- 
house to which you will have to go. Nature is 
everywhere, infinite, all around you, and your 
eye must be open to gather the materials: for 
from nature you must get all that you have to 
put in your pictures. Let me refer to the experi- 
ences of one or two well-known men. When I 
have been in Rome it has been my privilege to be 
acquainted with the late John Gibson ; and I see 
among your casts one of his well-known works, 
a bas-relief of “The Hours.” I spent one even- 
ing at his house, and I need not tell you how 
much interested I was in looking through a 
series of volumes containing pencil jottings of 
subjects picked up during a long life. It was 
his habit when walking from his studio to the 
café, or when in the country, to mark accurately 
whatever he saw. I have seen him stop as a 
horse passed through the street, and he would 
observe the points of the horse, how the rider 
held his seat, and he would go home and make a 
note of what he had seen,—not in words, for he 
kept his journal in lines and forms. In the same 
way, if he saw two children grouped, he would 
stop, observe the lines, notice the figures, and 
put down the group; and so these volumes con- 
tain the journal of a long life, and subjects 
too numerous for his hand ever to carry out, 
Let me now beg your attention while I say a 
few words upon the conduct of life and, perhaps, 
even the relation of religion to art studies. The 
student has need of quiet, of leisure, of medita- 
tion. Late hours, dissipation, and indulgences 
are absolutely destructive of the artist’s life. 
I believe that such excesses not only lead toa 
waste of time and the undermining of health, 
but that some of the most corrupt periods in art 
have been allied to social dissipation. I need, 
for instance, only refer to the state of art before 
the French revolution. Art then was as rotten 
as the body politic. As to religion, it ep 
perhaps, be presumption in me here to speak 

it. Of course, in the general view of art, all 
divisions and sects go for little or nothing. 

would merely remark that almost all the great 
art epochs the world has known have derived 
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their best inspiration from religion. I may also 
say that there is a natural religion which will 
give sanctity aud high purpose to art, and that 
the more you look at nature as Providence and | 
the workings of an all-present God, the better 
will be your art developments, and the higher | 
and purer the beauty infused into your works. | 
And if I may speak from my own limited | 


purpose of drawing up materials, and on the 
completion of the tunnel, this shaft was filled 
up and arched over. A short time since this 


arch was observed to have given way about 


'15 inches, and orders were issued that the 


arch should be taken down and a stronger one 
erected. The men, ten in number, had not been 
at work for more than a quarter of an hour 


the weakest joint in domes of various forms, and 
/also the horizontal thrust at that joint of a rib 
| forming the 180th part of a dome 20 ft. diameter, 
/12 in. thick throughout, and weighing 125 lb. to 
the cubic foot :— 











| Horizontal 
| Position of Weakest | Thrust 


Form of Dome. oint. at Weakest 





experience, I would say that such works as| when the props which had been supporting the bit Joint, 
Paley’s “Natural Theology” and the “ Bridge-| shaft gave way, and a mass of material, esti- 


water Treatises” will give to your art studies | mated at about 100 tons, fell, burying the two | 
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an aspect and a direction which will make your 
works all the better. I think you will then, in 
the changing aspects of the seasons, in morning 
and in evening, in the twilight, in sunrise and in 
sunset, and in the various workings of Provi- 
dence, which expresses itself in these the works 
of nature, see that which you may presume 
humbly to imitate and interpret through art. I 
see the papers of to-day tell us of the death of 
the French metaphysician, Victor Cousin, whose 
chief work was on “The True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good.” It would scarcely fall within 
our province now to indulge in such specula- 
tions, but I may remark that the theory he | 
promulgated was that there was an indissoluble | 





oneness between beauty, truth, and goodness, | shall be such persons as are not eligible as | 


men and injuring several of the others. 





LIVERPOOL INSTITUTION OF 
ENGINEERS. 


Tus association, which was founded in October 
last, has issued its rules, and is getting into 
work. The objects of the Institution are the 
reading of papers and the interchange of ideas 
on engineering, and kindred scientific subjects. 


The Institution will consist of members and | 


Members must be mechanical, civil, 
Associates 


associates. 
mining engineers, or shipbuilders. 


drawn to the ver- | 
tex, making with | 
the vertical an 
angle of 10° 

3. Ditto ditto 224° 

4. Ditto ditto 31° 

5. Parabolic: height 
from springing 
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6. Elliptical: axis- 
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In the hemispherical dome, whose thickness of 


and that that is the highest work which shows members, but who are engaged or interested in | springing is twice that of the vertex, the weakest 


that triple union. It may not fall to the lot of 
many of you to build a church or to paint | 
directly a sacred picture, but the more that you | 
can connect with the smallest humbiest work a 
sense of duty, the higher that work will become 
in intention and expression, and it will then 
become in some sort a service to God. Pursuing 
art in this spirit, I think it will be delivered 
of much of the corruption which you can- | 
not fail in observing throughout the course of 
art history. It will lose the taint of evil in some 
great degree, and will attain to greater purity 
of expression. In conclusion, I would say that 
if you desire to acquire what is good in art, you 
must make yourselves good. You must live the 
beauty you would seek to portray. The character 
of your works must necessarily be in accordance 
with the complexion and structure of your 
minds; and if you succeed in making those 
minds honest and good, then your art as by 
necessity will become praiseworthy and ad- 
mirable. 








scientific pursuits. Mr. Donald Pope is the 


honorary secretary. 








THE STABILITY OF DOMES. 


Amonc the papers read at the Royal Society 


| in the course of the past year, were two that had 
a direct bearing upon the science of architec- | 


ture. Mr. E. W. Tarn, M.A., was the author of 
the papers alluded to, which treat of the strength 
of various kinds of domical structures, built of 
solid materials, as stone or brick. 

In the first paper the hemispherical dome of 
uniform thickness was discussed; and in the 
second paper the same principle of investigation 
was extended to Gothic domes of different acute- 
ness of “ pitch”; to the parabolic dome, the elliptic 
dome, the ogival or Moorish dome, and the hemi- 
spherical dome of varying thickness. 

We propose to lay before our readers an out- 
line of the method of investigation adopted by 


‘the author, and of the results obtained. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Fotr men at Wolverhampton have been sent 
to the South Staffordshire Hospital, suffering 
from the effects of the giving way of some scaf- 
folding at premises that are in course of erection at 
the south end of Gladstone-terrace, on the North- 
road; and the house-surgeon fears that two of 
them will not recover. The building was being 
put up for Mr. Baker, of Dudley-street, by Mr. 
Ford, builder, of the North-road, and Mr. Owen, 
carpenter, of Montrose-street, jointly. The | 
scaffolding came down in consequence of the 
breaking of the pudlock, which was of pine, 5 in. | 
wide by 3} in. thick, and broke at about 2 in. | 
from the wall. Upon examination it was found 
that it had fractured at a knot, which ran dia- | 
gonally through nearly the whole width of the! 
beam. The scaffolding was put up chiefly by | 
the injured workmen. | 

At Cirencester an accident has occurred at | 
extensive bacon-curing buildings, which are | 
being erected at Pit-acre, reducing a consider. | 
able portion of the structure to a state of ruin. 
The frost having penetrated the new material, 
two of the arches in the cellar collapsed, and a | 
Jarge wall above soon after gave way, doing 
damage to the amount of 3001. or 4001. The) 
supports of the arches were removed a short | 
time before the accident. Fortunately the men 
had left work before the casualty occurred. Some | 
of the walls left standing are in a very shaky 
and unsafe condition, and will probably have to 
be pulled down and re-built. 

At Bristol a workman has fallen from a scaf- 
folding while working at some ‘houses in course 
of erection in Pembroke-road. The fall was 
10 ft., and the man fractured his thigh, and 
received other injuries. 

A shocking accident has occurred in one of 
the tunnels on the deviation line of the Cam- 
brian Railway, between Glandovey and Aber- 
dovey. The tunnel is on the line to Aberdovey, 
and is about 700 yards in length. For some 
time past men have been employed in carrying 
out certain alterations, in accordance with the 
directions of the Government inspector of rail- 


A thin slice or rib is supposed to be cut out 
of the dome by two planes, making a small 
angle (say 2°) with each other at the axis of 
the dome; this rib is then treated as an ordi- 
nary arch, by the methods adopted by modern 
writers on the subject. Take EF as one of the 
joints of the domical rib, and let N represent 
the horizontal thrust of one-half of the rib upon 


joint is found to be at a height of 4-11ths of the 
external radius above the springing line; and 
|the thrust of a rib forming the 180th part of 
| such a dome, whose span is 20 ft. and thickness 
jat springing 12 in., is equal to 55°78 ib. 

| The height of the pier or “dram” which 
‘supports the dome being given, the thickness 
requisite to resist the thrust has to be caleu- 
lated. To do this the forces N and P are trans- 
posed to the point E (by the principles of 
mechanics), where they act in their original 
directions, aud have the values previously 
calculated. We then have four forces whose 
|tendency is to turn the pier over on its 
| outer edge; namely, N and P, acting hori- 
|zontally and vertically (respectively) at E; 
F, the weight of the portion of the rib below 
E F, acting vertically at its centre of gravity; 
‘and Q, the weight of the pier itself, also acting 
| vertically at its centre of gravity. The moments 
lof P, F, and Q about the bottom edges of the pier 
| will act in the opposite direction to that of N ; 
since the moment of N about that point tends 
to throw the pier over outwards, and those of 
'P, F, and Q to draw it inwards. In order to in- 
| sure stability in the structure, twice the moment 
of N is equated to those of P, F, and Q; and the 
equation thus obtained is of the third degree in 
respect of t, the thickness of the pier; a solu- 
tion of which can be easily found by Horner's 
| well-known process. 

| he following are the values of t obtained for 


the other half, and acting at the crown or! the several domes above mentioned, the height 
vertex ; and call P the weight of the portion of | of the pier being 50 ft. and its weight 150 lb. 
the rib included between EF and the vertex, | per cubic foot :— 

which weight acts at its centre of gravity. | 
Then the tendency of these two forces being to | 
produce rotation of the upper part of the rib| 
about the inner edge E of the joint EF, the} 


Hemisphere, uniform thickness 
CRVONMOOE ce is 4 cvaxsesseataees t=2°45 ft. 
Hemisphere, springing twice thick- 


“moments” of the forces P and N taken about | G ae pare side gb nance 2” iA 
E will balance each other. Thus, if z is the| oa ak ag Dea ee eerte 9944 ft 
lever-arm about E of P (acting at the centre of | Elliptic ebiotig te cmnmtr ieee - a aeae ft 2 
gravity), ond y thlh of M, the queen MT gig ee ee oe eae 


equilibrium is— 


N° y on Pz, 
which gives 
N=Pf 
y 


from which equation N is found when P, 2, and 
y have been calculated. 

To find P and 2, it is necessary to make use 
of the ordinary formule of the integral calculus 
for finding solidities and centres of gravity, 


of the dome. The value of y is at once obtained 
by the geometry of the section. Having thus 
found the algebraical expression for N for any 
given joint EF, its arithmetical value for various 
positions of the joint can be calculated, until we 
find that at which N is greatest, or at which 
the dome itself is weakest. (This laborious 
process is necessary, as the ordinary rules for 
finding a maximum will not apply to these 
formule.) The position of the weakest joint is 
that which it is of the greatest importance to 
discover, since the dome will, of course, have a 
tendency to fail at that part; and by know- 
ing its position, the architect will be able to 
strengthen, the dome and counteract its thrust 








ways. About the centre of the tunnel there is | 


a disused shaft, which had been formed for the | 


on the “drum” by means of an iron belt placed 
around the structure at its weakest part. 
The following Table exhibits the position of 


according to the curve which forms the contour | 


No allowance is here made for the domes 
being strengthened by a belt at the weakest 
part. 
Although it was necessary to use the integral 
calculus in finding the formule from which 
these results were obtained, yet in their prac- 
tical application the only mathematical know- 
ledge required is a little algebra and trigono- 
metry, with which any person may calculate the 
| strength and stability of a dome of given dimen- 
sions, whose contour and proportions agree with 
any of those named above. 








INFANT-SCHOOL, PARISH OF ST. MARY, 
BATTERSEA, WANDSWORTH COMMON. 


Tuts school has recently been completed, and 
consists of a room 38 ft. by 19 ft., with a class- 
room attached, 12 ft. by 10 ft. It is built of 
stocks, banded with red brick, the heads of the 
windows being filled in with herring-bone work. 
The roof is covered with tiles, and surmounted 
by a hexagonal bell-turret. The greater part of 
the expense of the building has been borne by 
Mr. P. Cazenove, of Clapham Common. Mr. 
Ferrey was the architect; and Mr. Jarrett, of 
Croydon, the contractor. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


THE sanitary committee have prepared a long 
report for presentation to the local Board of 
Health at their next meeting. In it the reporters 
say,— 

‘* The committee have to report that the last death from 
cholera within this borough oceurred on the 11th day of 
October last; the first death having taken place on the 
15th day of June preceding. The cholera visitation, there- 
fore, lingered in Southampton over a period of four 
months, and from which cause 100 deaths occurred out of 
320 cases, In its early stages nearly two out of every 
three persons attacked died ; but during its progress, and 
particularly towards its close, a much, smaller proportion 
of cases proved fatal.” 

“ The committee regard these results as being of the 
most satisfactory character; and, however painful it may 
be to lose as many as 100 of the inhabitants by cholera, 
there is every reason to believe that, under Providence, 
the means placed by the local Board of Health at the dis- 
posal of the committee, and the energy with which they 
were applied, tended in a marked p ottoon to limit the 
spread of this epidemic—if truly to be so called—and to 
confine the visitation to a limited portion of the town.” 

_“ The committee call attention to the fact that the 
visitation in question, viewed as an epidemic, has mani- 
fested itself in the slightest possible de ree. It has not 
traversed the town, and has not visited the neighbour- 
hood ; it has been most severe on one side of the river 
Itchen, it has not attacked the other; and although the 
west bank of the river is thickly populated, the east bank, 
that receives the prevailing winds that pass over South- 
a was not affected ; whilst portions of Portswood 
and St. Denys, lying on each side of the higher part of 
the river, and very unfavourably situated, have likewise 
escaped. Part of Portswood is almost a continuation of 
Northam, which latter place suffered considerably, but 
cholera has not extended beyond it. The parts of the 
borough of Southampton, exclusive of Portswood, which 
have suffered, are the lower portions of the town, such as 


quietly displaced, until a vent is given and 
boiler relieved. If one end of the bent tube 
have a cast-iron cup (sufficiently large to contain 
the whole of the mercury), and a small bend to 
conduct the same into the cup, will prevent loss 
of mercury whenever blown out, and by un- 
screwing the small bend, the mercury will pass 
into the syphon tube for future use. 

This plan is perfectly self-acting, and can 
never fail, there being no “sticking” of valves, 
which never work when required, nor leaking of 
fusible plugs, which I have tried without 
success. The mercury cannot set fast or become 
frozen at any temperature we experience in this 
climate. " 

This plan is equally applicable to hot-water 
heating apparatus for churches and other build- 
ings, where frequently, owing to the fire not 
being lighted during the week in frosty weather, 
the pipes or the boiler itself become frozen, and 
explosions occur, which have proved fatal in 
several instances. 

Wa. Tuos. Crump, Engineer. 





THE POSITION OF TOWN SURVEYORS. 


A sURVEYOoR to a town is generally a stranger 
who comes from some distance, and is, at the 
taking up of his appointment, put to some ex- 
pense and inconvenience; but in good faith he 
moves his family and goods to a new home. 
He has one thought, which gives him confidence 
and supports him in all his doubts and in all 
his embarrassments,— one thought which no 
other can equal; and if once lost, no other in 
the whole range of his mind could supply its 
place. It is not the fair records of his past 
career which helped him to success, though 
they are consolation ; but it is the character he 
carries in his heart, which he knows will never 
deceive him as long as he never deceives himself. 
The inward consciousness of right exercising 
itself is the standard under which he fights the 
battle of his livelihood. 

But, sir, why must a town surveyor be a 
target for a party to shoot at, which, in too 
many instances, he is? He ought to hold his 
office quite independent of and invulnerable to 





Sir,—Your correspondent “ Beta” need be under no 
apprehension of danger with a properly-constructed high- 
pressure boiler, if he will take care to have the following 
arrangements carried out :— j 
| The cold-water, or pressure-pipe, should take its supply 
| from a cistern in the roof, and not direct from the street 
| main, as in the latter case the pressure is often irregular, | 
| and generally greater than is necessary for forcing water | 
| up to the first floor only, } 
An expansion pipe should be carried from the boiler up | 
| to a height of a few inches above the cistern, and bent | 

over into it; the hot-water service can be continued up- 





local feuds, and he wishes to do so. His desire 
is to do his work, and not to interfere with any- 
body’s bickerings and petty jealousies ; and, on 
the other hand, these party broils ought not to 
jeopardise the position of a town surveyor, who 
really has nothing to do with them. A sur- 
veyor ought not to care who are the members 
of the board he serves; but he is actually 
made to dread a change, because Jdr. Some- 
body is coming in who intends to upset every- 





are almont exclusively occupied by the industrious and og re ae penne ey large. bys is, in| thing that was sanctioned by Mr. Somebody 
poorer classes of the community; whilst the upper and | fact, a safety-valve, and will allow the escape of steamor gjs6 who is going out, and all done, of course 

mn, with th ater when th is to t. Care should be | Gone. > , 
middle parts of the town, with the exception of one very | water when the pressure is too great. Care shou | for the good of the town. Well, then, Mr. Some- 


defective habitation, and all the better classes, as they are | taken to have the cold-water pressure on only at such | a ‘ . 
generally distinctly called, have escaped,” times as the water is likely to be required in the chamber | body else who comes in aims his blows at the 


or bath-room ; at other times the boiler should be used as | surveyor, because the surveyor was elected to 


an ordinary kitchen boiler, and supplied by a small feed-| 4. - 
cistern, with high-pressure beli-ton, and screw-valve for | office by Mr. Somebody who has just gone out. 
shutting off the connexion with the boiler when required. | If the surveyor cannot stand all this of course he 








TO TEST BLUE LIAS LIME. 
IN reply to your correspondent “ L. E.,” I 


By means of this simple arrangement the cold water can | 
| be used at pressure, or turned off and made to supply the | 
| boiler for domestic purposes in the usual manner, and | 
| there can be but little danger of the pipes rising = the 


to inform him that a direct and easy method of | boiler being frozen. A. 


testing blue lias lime is the following :—Calcine 
two or three cubic inches of the stone into a 
crucible ; pound the calcined lime, make it into 
a stiff paste with water, and form it into a ball, 
which immerse in a glass of water. If it is 








BOULEVARD. 
As a good answer may always be given toa 


hydraulic it will set under water,so as to resist the | stupid question, you may perhaps not object to 


twenty-five hours to a fortnight or three weeks, 


pressure of the finger, in a time varying ng 


answer this query :—What is the real meaning 
of the term “ boulevard,” as applied to a street ? 


can resign, pack up his things again and be off 
to where he came from. And then Mr. Some- 
| body else who has just come in will have the 
pleasure of voting his own man to the office of 
town surveyor, who will be a very clever and 
honest surveyor indeed, until another Mr. Some- 
body shall arise and repeat the ruthless game. 

I have laid this matter open to you 
| because facts which are grievances must be 
| uncovered in order to be cured. And, I be- 
j lieve, the evil I complain of is national and 
j; requires to be dealt with by the Legislature. 


according to the nature of its composition, and | [I am under the impression that it means a con- | For it not only affects the position of surveyors 


if its quality is good, in a month it will be as 
hard as weak limestone. Ss. M. 








HIGH-PRESSURE BOILER EXPLOSIONS.* 


In reply to the inquiry of “ Beta” as to the 
best mode of preventing explosions in boilers 
under pressure of a column operated in con- 
nexion with kitchen-ranges and hot-water sup- 


plies to baths, and for domestic purposes, I beg | 


to submit the following efficient and inexpensive 
plan, which I have applied with unfailing suc- 
cess for the last few years. é 

The disastrous and fatal boiler explosions 
which have occurred during the late severe 
winters led to its application and adoption. 

The danger arises in consequence of the flow 
and return pipes connected to the boiler 
becoming frozen solid, thereby preventing the 
expansion of water, which increases according 
to the temperature imparted by the fire around 
the boiler, and unless relieved, will certainly 
burst the boiler or pipes at the weakest place. 

To prevent this, I attach to the flow-pipe, as 
near the boiler as possible, or even to the boiler 
itself, at any part of same most convenient, 
a wrought-iron tube, half an inch or 3-8ths in. 
diameter, bent [J shaped, like a siphon, which 
being made as many inches in length from top 


to bottom as the height of hot-water cistern or | P° 


feed-cistern to same (if the hot-water cistern is 
fed and worked under a column of water) is in 
feet from bottom of boiler to the top of feed- 
cistern, allowing three or four inches to spare. 

This bent tube being half filled with mercury, 
will balance the column of water under pressure 
from the hot cistern and supply to same. A 
column of one inch of mercury will balance a 
column of one foot of water. 

If any undue pressure arises in the interior of 
the boiler in consequence of the flow and return- 
pipes being sealed by reason of frost or deposit 
of lime from very hard water, the mercury is 


| tinuous street merely : in this sense the Maryle- 


bone- and City-roads are “boulevards.” The 
general impression is, that it means a wide road, 
with trees in it, as this description applies to the 
old boulevards so well known in Paris. Rotten- 
row is now very generally called a boulevard— 
why, I do not know; and the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton so designated the great glass arcade that 
he projected for the metropolis. 





ing some tenth-rate houses, in a tenth-rate 

street near Islington, and means to call the said 

project a “boulevard.” I should like to have 

your opinion as to whether this is a correct 
designation for so magnificent an undertaking. 
IGNoRAMUS. 

*,* Boulevard or boulevart means literally, in 


The walk formed on the site of abandoned forti- 
fications came to be so termed. 








THREE THOUSAND POUND CHURCHES. 


For the information of your correspondent, I beg to 
state that the contract for St. John’s Church, Union- 
road, Battersea (as advertised at the time in your 
columns), was 2,950/,, accommodating 736 persons, in- 
cluding a western children’s gallery and space for a large 
organ: a few hundred pounds were afterwards spent in 
extra foundations, &c., &c. 

This church was built to the approval of the Incor- 
rated Society for Building Churches. And I beg to 
suggest that the fairest way of giving the information re- 
quired would be to give a list of the churches and the 
names of the architects who have built them at the above 


t. ; 
it is in the details of construction that the economy is 
achieved, and a sketch of building would not and should 
not be all-sufficient for the purposes of your corre- 

ndent. : 
Pit committees require to be reassured, such a list of 
churches as you might give would be the best assurance 
they could have, and these who have solved the problem 

ight reap the benefit. 4 ! 
ot ~ sacrifice is often made by an architect in bend- 
ing his mind to the design of cheap churches ; although, 
by the study of outline and effective massing of the parts 
ofe plain building, he is as often rewarded by the increase 
of his knowledge of proportion and the uses of light and 
shade, and so receives some compensation for the absence 








* See also p. 83, ante, 


of those beauties of detail which especially charm his 
- heart. A Svupscriper oF SkVENTEEN YEaus, 


An enterprising friend of mine is about build- | 


French military language, a bulwark or rampart. | 


of towns, but it affects the inhabitants as well. 
It must be detrimental to a town to disaffect or 
remove its surveyor. If he is disaffected, can 
| you expect him to feel all that interest in the 
| welfare of the place which he would like and 
ought to do? And if you discharge him, will 
another at once fill the office as efficiently ? Will 
it not take some time to become familiar with 
the new situation ? and will the newly-appointed 
man not alter many things the other did, and 
involve fresh expenditure? It always is so. 

It also destroys confidence, and civil engineers 
will despise such appointments, rather than 
compete for them ; though they ought to be posts 
of honour as well as of emolument. 

Perhaps some of your readers will communi- 
cate their views upon the subject, and suggest 
some Legislative measure for revising the pre- 
' carious tenure upon which town surveyors nold 
| their office. A Town SvuBvVEyoR. 














HEIGHT OF FURNACE CHIMNEYS. 


In building furnace chimneys, can any of your corre- 
spondents inform us as to what are the considerations, or 
data, by which to properly determine the height they 
should be carried ? W. M. 








MASTERS AND APPRENTICES. 


Ar the Petty Sessions held on the 23th inst., at Sun- 
bury, J. J. Jordan, of Union-square, Islington, appeared 
to answer a summons taken out by his master, Mr. B. W. 
Maughan, grainer, of Goswell-road, “‘ for that he, being 
| an apprentice, did, on the 21st and 23rd of January, 1867, 
| neglect and leave his work at Teddington.” The plaintiff 
| said, on the 21st of January I sent my apprentice to Ted- 
dington, to proceed with the graining at Mr. Colman’s 
houses. He left for that purpose, but went to Kingston 
upon pleasure. On the 22nd he went to work, and on the 
23rd I went, in company with Mr. C. Powell, my foreman, 
to Teddington, and found my apprentice absent from his 
duty. He did not arrive till 9°30, two hours and a quarter 
behind time. Mr. Taylor, painter, proved that the de- 
fendant went to Kingston on the 2ist on pleasure. The 
foreman corroborated Mr. Maughan’s statement, and 
proved that there was nothing whatever to prevent the 
work being proceeded with on the 21st. That the Tues- 
day, when Jordan did work, was colder weather; and 
further said, that in the ordinary course of his duties he 
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visited the work on the previous Saturday, and found the 
defendant idling away his time. : : 

The defendant, in reply to the charge of going to King- 
ston, said he had the face-ache, and that it was too cold to 
work ; and on the Wednesday he intended to commence 
his day’s work at 9°30. ‘ 

The Bench informed the defendant that he was liable to 
@ month’s imprisonment ; that it was clearly proved that 
he had worked on Tuesday, a day equally cold with the 
Monday ; and that it was quite impossible to allow him to 
commence his day’s work at any time he pleased, contrary 
to his master’s orders. That it was not sufficient for him to 
be et his work, but that he must work hard and properly. 
He was fined one week’s wages, l5s., and 9s. 6d. costs. 
Tbe Bench further remarked, that if summoned again he 
would receive a month’s imprisonment. 








POTASSIUM AND LEAD PIPES. 
A QUERY. 


Ix your very interesting and valuable scientific 
journal, of September, 1863, is the following paragraph :— 

“ Dr. Schwartz, a chemist, of Breslau, has made a dis- 
covery that cannot be too highly esteemed in a sanitary 
point of view, which is, that by passing a hot solution of 
the sulphide of potassium through leaden pipes, the in- 
terior face is transmuted from the metallic state to that of 
2 sulphide in a few minutes, at a cost too insignificant to 
mention.” 

This announcement being read by so large an amonnt of 
the public as that through which your journal finds its 
way, must doubtless have been tested by this time, and its 





value pretty well ascertained: may I, therefore, be per- 
mitted to inquire, through its columns, whether any of its 


readers has found this simple process to answer, especially 


in such parts of the kingdom as, for instance, in Scotland, | 
where the waters are naturally very free from solid con- | 


stituents ? P. Squire. 


P.5.—It would be desirable that it should be stated, | 
whether the pipes tried were quite new, or that they had | 
been some time in use. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


At the Surrey Sessions-house the case of Price v. The | 
South-Eastern Railway was tried before Mr. Under Sheriff 
Abbott and a special jury of seven members. 

For the claimant there appeared Mr. Montague) 
Chambers, Q.C. and M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., and 
Mr. J. O. Grffits. For the company, Mr. Lioyd and Mr. | 
Shiel. | 

In oqening the case Mr. Chambers said that the house was | 
the * Wellington Arms,” in the Waterloo-road, in respect 
of which this claim was made. Mr. Price was now and had 
been for many years a licensed victualler, carrying on a 
very excelient trade in the house, which was held upon two | 
leases that had still eighteen years to run, at a rental of 
120/. 10s. a year. When the Charing-Cross station and 
London Bricge Junction were commenced, the course 
pursued by the company was almost incredible. There | 
were three dwelling-houses on the right-hand side of | 
John-street. They bought the two intermediate houses | 
adjoining the house of the claimant, pulled them down, 
and only lieft a bit of wall standing. The effect was to 
make what was formerly an internal wall belonging to the 
plaintiff an external wall,—a wall exposed to wind and 
rain, which it was never intended to stand. The company 
— down the internal walls of the two intermediate 

ouses, and did the work in such a clumsy manner that 
they left bits of lime and pieces of paper on the plaintiff’s 
internal wall, which was left exposed to the elements 
and the weather. The result was that cracks soon 
made their appearance in the wall, which showed that 
what surveyors call structural damage had taken place. | 
The company dug up at the foot of the end or internal 
wall a deep pit below the old foundation, put a lot of con- | 
crete in it, and then built their back pier over a portion of 
the footing of the dividing-wall. It was obvious that the | 
greater the weight put upon the footing the farther down it | 
must go, and the consequence was that the cracks imme- | 
diately appeared. If meddled with at all, the wall should | 
have been underpinned, or, as he would call it, self-sup- | 


ported by concrete, just as the company supported their He also admitted that the damage from deprivation of | nuisance inspettor, and collector. 


own wall. There was no other proper course to adopt. | 
The result was structural damages tothe wall. Some time 
afterwards the company set workmen to fill up the vacant 
space between their wall and the wall of the “‘ Wellington 
Arms,” and they did so with dirt and muck of a similar 
character, which converted a dry cellar and kitchen into 
unusable places, where water continually oozes. The very 
carelessness and clumsiness with which the work had been 
done would of itself have given a claim for damages. 
Another ground for claiming damages was thst, after a 
certain time, there was aright to light and air. The heads 
under which damages were claimed were,—first, struc- 
tural damage, whereby water was admitted; second, the 
necessity for rebuilding the wall, which had been im- 
Rroperly exposed to the elements, and got cracked and 
angerous; and, third, the deprivation continuously of 
the light and air which the premises formerly possessed. 
The South-Eastern Company had since, in fact, become 
the landlords of the whole premises, having paid Mr. 
Littlejohn, Mr. Price’s original landlord, 7,000. for his 
interest; and they had, therefore, a right to insist upon 
Mr. Price keeping the premises in pe and substantial 
repair, while by their own act they injured the whole 
building, rendered the basement useless, and, by shutting 
in the house, made the bed-rocms unlettable, while the 
walls in every direction were cracked. Mr. Price had to 
pay 1201, @ year rent ; at that price it was a profitable in- 
vestment, so long as not interfered with; but, when the 
company came and knocked down his very valuable busi- 
ness by buying the two houses next to him, pulling them 
down, and then snapping their fingers at him, it was time 
to seek for redress. That redress bad been sought ever 
since April, 1863, but the company had persistently de- 
clined to give any compensation. 

Mr. Richard Littlejohn was called, and examined by 
Mr. Griffits. He de d that he was formerly in busi- 
ness as & builder at beth, and took the land in ques- 
tion for building six houses upon originally, They were 
built under the superintendence of Mr. Field, the ground. 
landlord, very substantially. This witness corroborated 
counsel's statement generally, notwithstanding cross- 
exam inetion, 





Mr. Marsh Nelson gave detailed evidence, illustrated 
by reference to plans presented to the jury, a8 to the 
nature, extent, and causes of the damages to the pre- 
mises, The subsidence of the floors, the cracking of the 
walls, the injury to the doors and windows, and generally 
the structural damage, which he estimated could not be 
made good, sound, and substantial, fit for habitable and 
business purposes, under 348/.; and in the mean time, 
while the wall was being rebuilt and repairs made, which 
would take about six months, the value of the house would 
be diminished. Light and air were so much obstructed 
as to materially diminish the value of the house. As the 
houses originally stood, they were worth 3001, @ year; 
and if the plans had been carried out fur building at the 
back, they would have been worth 50/, a year more. In- 
deed they would have very much ,increased the value of 
the premises, but they were now —— from anes 
by the fact that the railway works came close up, an 
shut them in. He estimated the capitalised loss from 
light and air at 575J., in addition to the cost of repairs. 

Mr. Nelson was subjected to a long and minute cross- 
examination by Mr. Shiel, and re-examined by Mr. 
Chambers, his evidence in chief remaining unshaken, or 
rather materially strengthened by the new points brought 


out. 
Mr. William Lovejoy, examined by Mr. Hughes.—Was 
an auctioneer and valuer. Got experience in valuing 

ublic-house property. In consequence of the railway- 
loilen being built and the blocking the house up, Mr. 
Price had been damaged to the extent of 500/. The house 
would sell for that much less than before. The other 
damage was loss of trade to the amount of 100/. a year, 
and the loss of beds. To capitalise that at five years 
purchase would make the loss 1,000/, rhb. 

Other witnesses were examined for the plaintiff, 

Mr. Lioyd then addressed the jury st some length for 
the defendants. The true theory, he said, was that the 
cause of damage was in the internal alteration and con- 
struction of the house and the weakness of the walls. If 
any portion of damage was due to the construction of the 
railway they were bound to pay it, but he would call evi- 
dence to show that it could be done at very smalle se. 
No doubt the house was worse off as to light and air. But 
what was air? No one feels the air. He contended that 
there was no damp or cracks caused by the railway; for 
was it not strange that Mr. Price should let cracks remain 
and deteriorate the structure of his house, when by a very 
slight expense it could have been prevented? It was 
gross fone sorcery on his part to permit the continuance of 
the damp end cracks. It was his own fault and neglect 
and the amount of damage caused by the railway would 
be very small indeed. 
make such a claim as that of Mr. Lovejoy. As a matter 
of law Mr. Price could not claim any compensation for 


| loss of trade profits by reason of the use of the railway. 


Mr. Lovejoy would not say what was the amount of 
damage by loss of light and air; but any neighbour had a 
right to build and block in unless prescriptive right, ob- 
tained by twenty years’ possession, preveuted it. Neither 
vibration nor noise was a ground for compensation by use 
of the railway itself. As to ‘** blocking up,” which Mr, 
Lovejoy called 5001. loss, no such claim could be main- 
tained against the company. 

Mr. Robert Ritchie, surveyor, said he was in great 
practice, and accustomed to appear for railway companies 
and also for claimants (thinks more for railway companies 
than claimants). Had examined those premises, and 


knew what were called structural damages. The south | 


side had not subsided at all. He saw no fracture, nor 


was any pointed out to him. It was impossible to say | 
what was the cause of cracks in such @ building as this, | 


in which two houses had been converted into one. He 


would naturally look for more cracks in such s house than | 


in one built as a single house, The cracks are superficial ; 
they do not go through the wall. There was no necessity 
to take down the wall; 201. would be sufficient to stop u 
ll cracks and fulfil Mr. Price’s covenants to keep in go 
repair; and perhaps 30/. more, over all 50l., would be 
sufficient to make good the foundation, by stopping the 
percolation of the water into the cellar and kitchen, 

Mr. Charles Stephenson (of the firm of Hunt & Bte- 
phenson, Government surveyors), Mr. Edward Norton 
Clifton, architect and surveyor, and Mr. Frederick Mar- 
rables, architect, were successively called for the defence, 
and gave evidence which substantially agreed with that of 
Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Lloyd, in addressing the jury, offered to put the 
foundation of the wall in good repair, at the cost of the 
company, and to agree to any compensation for the injury 
which had been caused by their works to the ment, 


light andjair might be taken at 201. a-year, and capitalised 
at ten years and a half purchase. If the plaintiff put the 
~~ to the jury, he would stand upon his strict legal] 
rights. 

Mr, Chambers, in a lengthened reply, 
the facts which had been proved by the witnesses for the 
plaintiff, and contrasted dass facts with the utter break- 
down of the suggested rather than stated theories of the 
witnesses for the defence; but, in conclusion, rather than 
raise any future legal question involving possible future 
litigation, he withdrew any claim for either increased 
cost for gas or loss by non-letting of the beds, and said 
he would be content with a lump sum for the whole 
damage. 

The Under-Sheriff having briefly summed up, 

The Jury retired, and, after an absence of about twenty 
minutes, returned into court, when they gave a unani- 
mous verdict for the plaintitf—Damages, 7501, 


summed up all 








PROVINCIAL. 


Norman Cross.—The new Police-station and 
Sessions-house has been opened. The building 
stands flush with the turnpike road near the 
Norman Cross Inn, and adjoining the field where 
once stood Norman Cross barracks. No money 
has been expended on ornamental purposes. It 
is a plain edifice of the grey bricks made at 
Whittlesea, and stone dressings for the principal 
windows : of the ground plan an idea may be 
formed from the letter {, with the stroke in the 
lower portion. The building stands north and 
south, the latter or front aspect, which is of one 
story, having three forks. The centre fork 


It was atrocious and monstrous to | 


terminates in a bay window, which lights the 
sessions-rooms: on the eastern side is a flat 
window lighting the public room; and on the 
west a similar window to the magistrate’s re. 
tiring-room and superintendent’s office. The line 
across the letter }{ represents a two-storied 

of the building which is on the floor, divided into 
a sitting-room on one side for the superintendent, 
and on the other for a constable. Between these 
rooms runs a corridor with fire-place, and from 
it access is gained to two cells for prisoners. On 
the line with the sitting-room are duplicate 
kitchens and out-houses for the superintendent 
and constable: above the sitting-rooms are two 
bed-rooms. The ground extends all round the 
building, the front and sides being laid out orna- 
mentally. The sessions-room is 7 yards long by 
6 yards wide. The cells are well-ventilated and 
warmed from the corridor. The contractors were 
Messrs. Richardson, Treson, & Tyers, of Yaxley ; 
and Mr. Hutchinson was the architect. The 
builders’ cc. ~. was for 1,1641. 

Bury.—. tire renovation of the Athe- 
neum Lec aall is now nearly complete. The 
designs of the ceiling and cornices have been 
restored, and the walls coloured in the original 
tints. The dais under the windows and in front 
of the principal entrance has been removed, the 
orchestra taken away, and that end of the room 
made good, while at the same end two doors in 
keeping with the rest of the hall open into a lobby 
giving access to the street, and to two artists’ 
rooms, the whole forming a suite, which by 
throwing back the folding doors will form a com- 
modious and conveniently situated supper-room. 
The chandelier, purchased second-hand at a cost 
of 2001. many years ago, will be removed, and 
the Athenzoum-hall will be lighted by seven glass 
gaseliers originally made for the room, the 
larger occupying the centre, with three on each 
side. The architects employed were Messrs. 
Bacon & Bell; and the contractors, Mr. Frewer 
and Mr. Jackaman. 

7ednesbury.—The Local Board of Health now 
occupy their new offices. These public buildings 
are situated in Holyhead-road, opposite the 
Post-office and Russell-street, a very prominent. 
and convenient position. The style of architec- 
ture adopted is Italian. The flat surfaces of the 
jelevatious are executed with best front stock 
bricks. The base is of Codsall stone, ashlar 
drafted, and pitched in square blocks, and 
finished on the top with a mould of Attlebury 
_ stone, in which material the principal portion of 
the stone work is executed. At each angle of 
the front are stone quoins, rubbed on the face 
and chamfered in the joints. These project from 
the face of the brick work to form pilasters, 
running from the base to the whole height of 
the elevation, and are supplied with bases and 
|caps. The doorway, in the centre of the facade, 
forms the principal entrance, on each side of 
| which is a brace of columns of the Roman Doric 
| endler. Above the doorway is a central window, 
with a pilaster on each side. The basement 
‘consists of cellars. The ground-floor contains 
| vestibule, entrance-hall, offices for surveyor, 
|assistant surveyor, clerk, clerks’ assistants 
There are 
also a side entrance-hall, water-closet, and lava- 
tory, and principal staircase. The entrance- 
hall is laid with blue and white Bedford squares, 
and the staircase is constructed of York stone, 
and has a mahogany hand-rail and ornamental 
cast-iron banisters. The first floor contains a 
landing, waiting-room, stores, committee-room, 
and the board-room, which is 36 ft. by 24 ft. 
6 in. in area, and 15 ft. in height. The fencing 
forming the boundary to the Holyhead-road 
consists of a dwarf wall, coped with Derbyshire 
stone, and ornamented with cast-iron palisades 
of ornamental design, with spaces between for 
three pairs of gates. The architects were Messrs. 
Loxton Brothers, of Wednesbury ; Mr. J. Wilkes, 
of Birmingham, was the contractor. The cost 
was 1,7001, 

Chester —The Custom House in Watergate- 
street is about to be razed to the ground. A new 
erection will be raised adjoining Trinity Church, 
now in course of construction, the plans of Mesers. 
Kelly & Edwards, architects, of this city, being 
approved of; and Mr. Hughes, contractor, Ald- 
ford, being appointed the builder. 

Dawlish.—There was a very severe storm at 
Dawlish, Devonshire, lately, and the sea carried 
away about sixty yards of the Terrace-walk, 
near Kennaway tunnel, with the piles which 
protected it. 

Penzance.—The borough surveyor, says the 
Cornish Telegraph, has just completed plans, and 
paccounts of the expense, of recent improvements, 
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with the view of submitting the same to the 
Secretary of State, whose approval must be had 
prior to permission to borrow the money on the 
security of the district rates. The Alexandra- 
road, now open for eighteen months, has cost 
2,539. 17s. 7d., viz., in works, 1,2941. 68. 5d. ; in 
land, the very heavy price of 1,1871. 17s. 11d.; 
in memorial drinking-fountain and pedestal, 
571. 13s. 3d. Alverton-lane was from 18 ft. to 
21 ft. wide, it has now been made a uniform 
width of 30 ft., with a terrace 10 ft. wide, anda 
sharp hill has been very much eased ; this cost, 
in works, 961. 6s. 5d.; in land, 2641. 15s. 11d.= 
3611. 2s.4d. Parade Passage, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
wide, is to be made 10 ft. in the clear, for a 
length of 115 ft., at a cost of 651. The eastern 
Esplanade is to be lengthened 100 yards, and the 
carriage-road widened. This is 23} ft. above 
the West Cornwall Railway, and overlooks the 
whole bay. A wall 26} ft. high, 4ft. thick, and 
165 ft. long, must be built, and 300 ft. of curb 
laid down. This will cost about 6501. 2,0001. 
have already been borrowed : 1,6001. more are 
needed, and have been lent, subject to the Secre- 
tary of State’s sanction. 

Shrewsbwry.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Market-hall has been laid by the mayor, in 
presence of the corporation and others. The 
architect is Mr. R. Griffiths, of Stafford, and 
the contractor Mr. A. Barlow, of Stoke. 

Bradjord.—The chief stone of the new building 
for the Institution for the Blind has been laid. 
The site of the intended building is in a new 
street, to be called Cambridge-street, near Christ 
Church, and between North-parade and Manor- 
row. The edifice, the style of which will be 
Gothic, will be erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock. The plot of land on 
which it is to be erected has a frontage of 60 ft. 
to North-parade, and of 160 ft. to the new street, 
which will terminate at the corner of the new 
Clab-house, in Manor-row. The buildings will 
consist of large work-rooms for the blind, with a 
shop and offices for the sale of the goods made at 
the institution, besides other accommodation for 
the purposes of the charity. Attached to the 
building will be two shops and premises in 
North-parade, which will be let for the purpose 
of securing a return of rent. The works have 
been let to the following tradesmen :— Masons’ 
contract, Messrs. J. Burnley & Son; joiners’, 
Messrs. Garforth & Walmsley; plumbers’, Mr. 
John Schofield; plasterers’, Mr. Thos. Cordingley ; 
slaters’, Messrs. Hill & Nelson; painters’, Mr. 
John Lupton. The total cost will be about 
6,0001, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Roman Catholic Church, Dudley.—Four memo- 
rial windows have been placed by subscription 
in this church, two being to the memory of the 
Hon. and Rev. G. Spencer, one to the memory of 
the Rev. Thos. A. Moore, ard one to the memory 
of the Rev. James O’Sullivan. The windows are 
in the aisle, and consist of one lancet light each, 
and have been designed, drawn, and coloured in 
accordance with the period of the architecture,— 
the thirteenth century. The objects chosen for 
illustration are full-length figures of the patron 
saints of those memorialised, viz., St. George, 
St. James the Greater, St. Ignatius the Martyr, 
and St. Thomas; and inscriptions appear at the 
base of the lights, pointing out to whose memory 
the windows are erected. The figures are on a 
white grisaille ground, and the work has been 
executed by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Bir- 
mingham. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Huddersfield.—The large new chapel for the 
New Connexion Methodists, situated in the 
High-street, is now rapidly approaching comple- 
tion; and although not quite finished, has been 
opened for divine service. It has been designed 
in the Decorated style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by Mr. William Hill, of Leeds, archi- 
tect, who was selected in a limited com- 
petition of architectural designs, publicly ex- 
hibited previously to selection. It was at first 
thought that 5,000l. would be sufficient to cover 
the cost of the new structure. The Building 
Commitee, however, by accepting the design 
which approved itself to their judgment, mate- 
rially augmented their liabilities, making the 
estimated cost of the edifice, with the organ 
(which will be opened about April next), nearly 


10,0002. The general design of the exterior of} 





the building—the architectural and artistic de- 


tails of the facade—the high-pitched timber roof, | Th 


together with the general finish of its several 
parts, have rendered the building an object of in- 
terest during its erection. The new building 
occupies the site of the New Connexion Metho- 
dist Chapel built in the year 1814, and stands 
clear of others—the four elevations being built 
of pitched-faced wall-stones in courses; this 
stone being from the Longwood-edge quarries. 
The ashlar and other hewing-stuff are from the 
contractor’s quarries at Crosland-hill. The 
ground plan is a parallelogram, 96 ft. by 60 ft., 
with transepts, vestries, and staircases project- 
ing from each side, and at the north end, making 
a total width of 88 ft., outside measurement, 
and total length 96 ft. The principal and most 
picturesque facade faces the south. The ground 
or floor-line is set up, or raised, 3 ft. 6 in. in the 
centre of the front from the causeway. Two 
towers flank the main or south front, and rise to 
a height of 84 ft. from the plinth. Above the 
roof, the towers are octagonal on plan, each 
side being ornamented with an elongated open- 
ing with panelled base and trefoil head. 
The whole of the woodwork is stained and var- 
nished throughout the building. Seats are pro- 
vided for upwards of 1,300 persons, allowing 
20 in. for each. The gallery is lighted by six 
brass polished coronas, containing each twenty- 
four lights, suspended from the roof. A number | 
of starlights light the ground floor. These and | 
other gas-fittings have been furnished, under the | 
direction of the architect, by Messrs. Hart & | 
Son, of London. The total cost of the build- 

ing will be about 9,5001. The contractors 

for the works were Messrs. Graham & Sons, | 
for masons’ work ; Robert Whiteley, for joiners’, 

carpenters’, and smiths’ work; H. Garton, for 

plumbers’ work ; John Brook, for painters’ work ; 

and D. Tunnacliffe, for plasterers’ work. Mr. 

William Smith has acted as clerk of works. | 
The stone carving has been executed by Mr. 8. 
Ruddock. The chapel has been warmed by 

Messrs. Haden & Son’s hot-air apparatus. On 

each side of the organ gallery is a memorial 

window. The one on the right is in memory of | 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, erected for Mrs. Rebinson | 
and her son. It was supplied by Mr. Barnett, of 

Newcastle. The subject is a full-length figure of 
Christ, with the text “Feed my lambs.” That 

on the left side has been erected by the teachers | 
and scholars of the Sunday school, in commemo- | 
ration of the Sunday-school jubilee, held in 1866. | 
The subject also is Christ, and the text is, | 
“ Saffer little children to come unto me.” 





Hooks Receioed. 


The Channel Railway connecting England and 
France. By James CuaLmers. Second edition. 
London: Spon, Bucklersbury. 1867. 


In this second edition of Mr. Chalmers’s scheme | 
for a tubular railway at the bottom of the) 
British Channel, the author states that his. 
scheme will be illustrated by drawings covering 
120 ft. of space in the Paris Exhibition this 
year ; and in a letter to railway shareholders in 
England and France in the Appendix, he says,— 
“ A model of the Channel Railway, which would not 
cost over 6,0001., could, with the consent of the 
French Government, be placed in the Lake of 
the Bois de Boulogne. Such model, if decided 
on by the beginning of March, could be ready 
by the middle of April, when it could be sub- 
merged, and connected from shore to shore in 
three days; and, if only one in ten of the mil- 
lions that will visit Paris next summer would 
pass through it at half s franc each, it would not 
only pay for its construction, but leave a profit 
of 100 per cent. As a Railway Congress in 
Paris during the ensuing summer could discuss 
this and other interesting questions with much 
advantage, I respectfully commend the subject 
to the attention of railway shareholders.” 











Miscellanea. 


Society or Enarneers.—At the meeting of 
the Society of Engineers held on Monday, the 
4th instant, Mr. W. H. Le Feuvre, president, in 
the chair, a number of gentlemen were balloted 
and duly elected members and associates. A 
paper on Safety-valves, by Mr. Thomas Balwin, 
was read and discussed. 








Sr. Auporen’s Cuurcu, Corn-market, DUBLIN. 
@ paper on this old building, read by Mr. 
Thomas Drew, at a meeting of the Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, and to which we referred 
at the time, has been printed, and includes a 
plan. Pains have been taken to make the writing 
to the latter as illegible as could be desired by 
the warmest admirers of the fashion. 


Roman Remains in Batn.—The Bath city 
architect, Mr. Charles E. Davis, writes suggesting 
the formation of a local museum, for the preserva- 
tion of all portable remains of the Romans found 
within the corporate bounds, the corporation 
appointing a competent person or officer to seek 
after and make drawings, or obtain possession, 
of all antiques discovered within these limits. 
Strange that such a suggestion should still be 
necessary ! 

Tue “Brack Sea,” WanpsworTH-common.— 
This favourite spot, says a paper called the 
| Parochial Critic, “is in danger of being de- 
|stroyed. Hitherto a long lease has preserved it, 
| but that protection has been removed. Can 
Earl Spencer legally sell the ‘ Black Sea ?’ 
| He was checked in his contemplated appropria- 
tion of portions of Wimbledon-common. Custom 
and long usage are against him. The inhabitants 
of the locality should be up and doing. Large 
portions have been enclosed, others destroyed, 
and a village is already spreading itself over the 
common.” 





Burn your own Smoke. —“ R. T.” writes,— 
Stir the fire and let the blaze mount amidst the 
reeking smoke, then note how the flame con- 
sumes it (buoyant particles of coal made light 
by heat before being arrested by Constable Com- 
bustion). I propose placing a gas detective up 
the chimney to entrap General Smoke, and hig 
army of blacks. In an inverted funnel to re- 
ceive the smoke, a round burner should blaze in 
the centre of the tube. It would increase the 
draught, and prevent the smoke from puffing 
into the room. [It has been questioned by men 
of science whether blacks once formed can be 
consumed in this way. | 


A new “Paciricator.”—An “infernal ma- 
chine” for war is described by General Daulié, 
of the French engineers, in La Liberté. It is 
a cannon with divergent tubes to throw musket- 
balls. They are so arranged that at a distance 
of 600 métres the balls will be spread over a 
space of 15 métres, and at nearly equal distances 
from each other. The charge of powder is cal- 
culated to propel two balls at once from each 
tube. Thus a field-piece will be capable of hold- 
ing 16 tubes and discharging 32 balls at once, 
which at a distance of 600 métres will strike 
upon @ space occupied by 50 men in two ranks, 
those of the second rank being liable to be 
struck by the balls which have passed through 
the first. 


Stone CuTtinG aND PoLisHING INVENTION.— 
Mr. E. W. Uren has obtained a patent for two 
machines for dressing granite and other stone. 
The tools, which are of che ordinary description 
of those used by stonemasons, are attached to a 
vertical ram, which acts after the same manner 
as a Nasmyth hammer, and can be propelled by 
steam, water, or other power. The tools are so 
arranged as to be able, it is said, to do all the 
work which is at present performed by manual 
labour, including all the varieties of clefting, 
scabbling, fine pick dressing, tooth-axe dressing, 
&c., and at less cost. For surface polishing 
another machine is had recourse to, having a 
rotary instead of a vertical motion. A number 
of stones can be dressed at the same time. 


Tue New Fish Market at YarmoutH.—The 
whole length of the quay of the new fish wharf 
will be 750 ft., beginning immediately con- 
tiguous to the gas-works, and extending as far 
as the boat-house of the Naval Asylum. Run- 
ning parallel with this, and of oblong geo- 
metrical figure, the market, 750 ft. long and 
40 ft. deep, will be built. It will be paved, and 
quite open like a shanty to the quay, which is 
also, or rather was to be, paved. The market 
on the west side will be level with the quay, 
that is as to its floor. At its back will run 4 
macadamised road 60 ft. broad, and stretching 
as far as the paved quay. This road is to be 
3 ft. below the floor of the market, in order to 
make the process of loading carts with herrings 
as easy as possible. A double line of tramway 
will run along a 60-ft. road at the back of the 
market, and a site for refreshment-rooms within 
60 ft. of the building is also provided for. A 
look-out of good altitude is to be built. 
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Mippte-row, Horzorx. — The Metropolitan 
Board has placed 26,0007. to the account for 


carrying out the removal of Middle-row, Holborn. 


Restoration oF Croypon Cuvrcu.—The sub- 
scriptions now amount to upwards of 12,000i., 
which, with the money received from the in- 
surance companies, furnishes 22,0001. to begin 
operations with. A large number of men have 
already been employed in removing the débris 
from the interior. The tower and exterior walls 
are to remain, being considered by the architect 
perfectly secure, so that the exterior aspect of 
Old Croydon Church will be retained. 


New Use ror ParaFFINE.—Dr. Stenhouse, who 
is well known for his applications of chemistry 
to practical uses, says ‘‘Chambers’s Journal,” 
has recently discovered an additional use for 
paraffine, namely, that it renders leather water- 
proof. The leather, being coated several times 
with paraffine and oil, is exposed to heat after 


British InstiruTion. — The collection of 
modern works now open consists ‘of 624 paint- 
ings and twelve pieces of sculpture, mostly 
small. It includes a few pleasing pictures, 
principally amongst the landscapes, but does 
not call for detailed description. 


Mortatity.—The annual rate of mortality last 
week was 28 per 1,000 in London, 30 in Edin- 
burgh, and 47 in Dublin; 31 in Bristol, 26 in 
Birmingham, 30 in Liverpool, 32 in Manchester, 
31 in Salford, 29 in Sheffield, 32 in Leeds, 30 in 
Hull, 32 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 35 in 
Glasgow. 

Tue LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday in last week, in the Town Library, Guild- 
hall, Leicester, the Rev. J. H. Hill in the chair. 
After the transaction of business in committee, 
the financial secretary, Mr. G. C. Bellairs, pre- 
sented a statement of accounts for the past year, 





each coating, by which rapid absorption takes 
place. Like gutta-percha soles, paraffined-leather 
soles give out a wooden sound when struck; | 
and boots and shoes made of paraffined leather | 
last as long again, it is said, as those made of 
ordinary leather. 


THE FatmMoutH BrEakwaTER AND Docks.— | 
These structures have suffered a great deal of | 
late by gales. The breakwaters are constructed | 
with piles. The eastern one, which is most ex- 
posed to the weather, is 1,400 ft., and the. 
westernmost one 1,500 ft.,in length. Being in 
an unfinished state, they have been unprotected, 
and even the docks, although they have been 
used for some time past, are not yet complete. 
The wooden piles at the outer breakwater are 
much bent, and very much shaken. The giving 
way of the piles has caused a depression of 
nearly 18 inches in the causeway. 


PETROLEUM AND OTHER Liquip FurL. — The 
Admiralty have permitted the petroleum boiler 
at Woolwich Dockyard to be worked by Mr. C. , 
J. Richardson, the patentee, for one week, from 
the 4th tothe 9th of February inclusive, with 
shale oil as fuel. By carbonising and burning 
water-gas it is said to evaporate with ease and 
certainty, with 1 lb. of oil, from 16 to 20]b. of! 
water, without smoke, ashes, or clinker. The 
exhaust steam is decomposed in the burning of 
the fuel. The fire is not only smokeless, but 
under perfect mechanical management. The 
price of shale oil is at present from 51. to 61. 5s. 
per ton; but a mixture of it with other oils of a 
like kind was to be tried, in order to reduce the 
cost to about 2/. 5s. per ton, without impairing 
its effect as fuel. | 


THREATENED ENCLOSURE OF EPPING Forest.— 
A public meeting has been held at the Beaumont 
Institution, Mile-end-road, to consider the 
threatened encroachments on Epping Forest. 
The Marquis Townshend presided. A resolu- | 
tion was unanimously passed to the effect that it | 
was of vital importance to the inhabitants of the | 


East of London to preserve from enclosure the | 
Forest of Epping, which for centuries had been a| 
place of popular resort, and that the meeting | 


viewed with especial displeasure the recent en- 
closure of Loughton, Woodford, and Wanstead. 
Resolutions were also passed providing that legal 
advice should be taken to ascertain the rights of 
the lords of the manor to enclose the waste lands 
within the forest, and appointing a committee 
with a view to raise a fund of 10,0001. to defray 
the necessary expenses. 


A New Macnesium Lamp.—The American 
Magnesium Company, of Boston, are manufac- 
turing a new and improved magnesium lamp. 
In the Journal of the Franklin Institute it is 
thus described :—“ The clockwork, by which the 
motion is produced, is inclosed in the square- 
shaped portion below, and at the back. In the 
rounded front are the parts for feeding the 
ribbons, &c. These consist of two little rollers, 
between which the ribbon is passed, and regu- 
larly delivered by their motion. They are placed 
immediately over the front opening, at which 
the ribbon is ignited and burned. Below this 
opening work eccentric cutters, which nip off 
the ash thread from time to time. The ribbon 
is supplied from flat bobbins, from which it 
passes into the chimney and to the rollers. The 
whole structure is exceedingly compact, so as to 
The 
most important novelty in this instrument is 
the arrangement of the chimney and draught. 
The draught blows directly into the face of the 
light, thus sweeping off the smoke, and making 
the intensest light exactly where it ought to be.” 


showing a balance in favour of the Society. Mr. 
North, honorary secretary, read a report for 
the year 1866. Mr. North contributed a paper 
showing the measures taken during and previous 
to the reign of Elizabeth, to ensure the destruc- 
tion of Church “ ornaments,” which account for 
the paucity of specimens now in existence. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE Ex-SvurRvVEYOR OF 
Coventry.—In the Coventry City Council a 
resolution has been passed “that Mr. J. E. 
Greatorex having been appointed to the office of 
engineer to the Board of Portsmouth, this coun- 
cil do record its cordial acknowledgment of his 
able and faithful services during the, period of 
fourteen years he held the office of surveyor to 
the Corporation and Local Board of Health of 
this city; and that a copy of this resolution 
under the common seal be delivered to him.” 
The mover of the resolution passed a high eulo- 
gium on their late surveyor in reviewing the 
various important and useful works done under 
his superintendence at Coventry. 


THE Prorvos—ED NEW TowWN-HALL FOR MAN- 
CHESTER.—A number of influential gentlemen 
have met at the Town-hall to consider the plans 
of the projected new Town-hall, and have re- 
solved “That in the opinion of this meeting the 
ground plan of the new Town-hall is most objec- 
tionable in shape, and inadequate to the prospec- 
tive requirements of the city; and that the 
town council be requested to revise the same, 
with the view of obtaining a larger square block, 
with easier access from the adjacent streets.” 
The meeting appointed a committee to com- 
municate with the town council, and adopt 
such other steps as may be advisable in the 
matter. It is to be hoped the council will agree 
to the request. 


LECTURE UPON THE History oF THE IRON 
TraDE oF Great Britain.—The third lecture 
this season in connexion with the Southwark 
auxiliary to the Society for the Improvement of 
Men employed in Manufactories was given in 
the St. Peter’s School-room, Pond-yard, New- 
park-street, by Mr. James Robertson, of the firm 
of Robertson & Macnaught, Bankside, the sub- 
ject of the lecture being the “History of the 
Iron Trade of Great Britain.’ Mr. Edward 
Easton, presided. There was a large andience 
present, including some ladies. The lecture 
embraced a wide field, extending as to time from 
Tubal Cain to the present date. The informa- 
tion given was carefully selected. The statistics 
were few, and only such as were really required to 
illustrate the subject, and to give a correct idea 
of the lecturer’s intention. 








TENDERS 


Accepted for offices, Chancery-lane, Manchester, for 
Mr, W. Cunliffe Brooks. Mr. Truefitt, architect :— 


Brickwork. 

SEO Y ois ccccsbeescasvahdinkicabaes ~ £1,366 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
Bowden, Edwards, & Co. ......... 2,485 10 0 
Mason's Work. 

5 EE Te Ta 5,888 0 0 
Plasterer, Painter, and Paperhanger’s Work. 
UD cn reneasgonsiceiinieitientiiimmaais 693 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 

WORE ° cscmenipuncicitecemanmnmoenke 1,223 10 0 
Ironmongery. 

Bellhouse & Co, ...........-cccecseee 2,075 0 0 
Slater’s Work 
Rab cei svocinn sve vicstentdcisickiden 7510 0 





Accepted for agent’s house and kitchen offices at Kells, 
county Meatb, on the property of the Marquis of Headfort. 
Mr, a Fogerty, Dublin, architect :— 


For new stores to brewery at Staines. Mr. T. Worma. 
cott, architect :— 























see eeeeeteneteteeneseee 
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For reseating, &c., St. Mary-le-Bow Church. Mr, 
James L, Pedley, architect :— 
Sewell & Son 


Ashby & Horner 
Browne & Robinson (accepted 





Perera 





7 
959 0 0 





For additions to Laurel Villas, Bexley Heath, Kent, for 
Mr. A.J. Spackman, Messrs, Wm. Gosling & Son, archi- 
tects :— 

Vickery (accepted) £475 0 0 


aeeeeeeeeretseuees 





For alterations and additions to a villa at Hampton-on- 
Thames for Mr. H. E. Knight. Mr. Herbert Ford, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 








Accepted for alterations and additions to Caberconlish 
House, county Limerick, for Lieut. D. F. Gabbett, 2nd 
Life Guards. Mr. Fogerty, architect :— 

COTO. ciscdirceneverdepsnunecinonens 


Accepted for ‘a pair of semi-detached villas on the 
Appian Way, near Dublin, for Mr. J. Sibthorpe. Mr. 


she he architect :— 
. & W. Beckett £1,300 0 0 


Accepted for new road on the property of the Trustees 
of the Wesleyan College, Belfast. Mr. Fogerty, archi- 


tect :— 
MOD iscaciiccensennssbencsouiinnersenee £1,050 0 0 


see eneeeetetereeneees 








For taking down and rebuilding No. 7, Pope’s Head- 
alley, Cornhill, for Mr. Frederick King. Mr. G, cote 
jun., architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. RB, 
Curtis 


NOG ccciccsnnssessiosccsensdesconeses £4,338 0 0 
Simms & Marten .........000... soovee 3,900 0 O 
Madgin, jun.............000 aaieninnas 3,930 0 0 
SEINE. dalcxssrcshavnccetnisteuepacceuupean 3,820 0 0 
BONG | scicniccesssccidvabcicnontaiont 3,469 0 0 
Pt) Sarr worcesess 3,450 0 0 
EE Sc IAD IS: 3,444 0 0 
MIND. “cinschareiconcsctapivinitninehaseniie . 3,245 0 0 
Kelley, Brothers ............:sss0s00 3,195 0 0 
IGMEARIOND | ci cscsivcczisecscesotscnsee 3,128 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .........00:...008 2,974 0 0 
Langmead & Way .........0000e.00 2,957 0 0 
Rivett Coes reeedscrcccvcsensceteccccenesese 2,923 0 0 
pf aay 2,896 0 0 





For the erection of a station at Old Ford for the North 
London Railway Company :— 





Patman & Fotheringham ......... £8,796 0 0 
CN SERS 8,396 0 0 
Simms & Marten .............0s0-e000 8,385 0 0 

. Livctabdetwckansicrss puasdigokenetitians 8,363 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........c00.000 8,336 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ........s.cse00 8,250 0 0 
Beecher & BONS  ...cssccececesetonces 8,200 0 0 
Johnson ..,........ . 8,020 0 0 
Myers ....... . 7,980 0 0 
King & Son . 7,960 0 0 
Hill & Keddel . 7,676 0 0 
Henshaw....... . 7,659 0 0 
Axford . 7,650 0 0 
Mann ....... . 7,575 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers. . 7,480 0 0 
Perry & Co. ....... . 7,474 0 0 
Webb & Son ........... 7,289 0 0 
SEMMNON + say casiapuitsishiihilacrannisiilie 7,153 0 0 
TRUE ac:hiass enssicibineheaialildaadaaniint 7,148 0 0 
SMBUS sovekiccgenspalsvhpsbectusds fess 7,049 0 0 
WOUND eceiiisss chnlebcecndttedcie 6,894 0 0 





For alterations to Deacon’s Coffee-house, Walbrook. 


Mr, W. Nano, architect :— 
Mather & Read. .........s.cesecseee £1,800 0 0 
TRORNG,.0 ono cieuaneresusensdinsieuiseais 1,799 0 0 
RU IR ON ohio ssceescnk cena 1,758 0 0 
CGPRT - 1,540 0 0 
ROUTE  siscus.cabecd soktibpevnttsebesbed 1,519 0 0 
DN ION: - ssssraoitinesvisabibensemetiia sone 1,479 0 O 
Bes BGO ais iss wshthsiccissnnttivindes 1,330 0 0 
CO REE BGO ieee ae. 0 @ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. & Son,—E. 8, R—F. F.—Mrs. G.—J. L.—Scotland.—P. E. M— 
A. M. D.—J. W, B.—T. N. D.—H. 8.8.—H. D.—li, Hi—W. L.—W. B. 
W.-H. £.—L & W.—J. M.—W. F.—W. B.—S.—H. W. B.—G. T.—Bir 
A. C.—Lord E.—C. P.—C. B—G. M. H.—D, P.—A. W.—W. B—B. 
B—B.—R. F.—G. E. 8.—T. H. V.—B. F.—A. W.—F, W.—E. R.—H- 
H. 8.—A Reader,—s. W. W. (in type).—G. P. G, (various plans have 
been given in our pages from time to time).—Rev, H, B. (tickets to 
view the National Gallery Designs may be obtained at the Office of 
Works, Whitehall. Tickets for the Law Court Designs are to be ob- 
tained at the Office of the Commission, 33, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields).— 
T. F. BR. (aitto).—M., M. (ditto).-J. P. 8, (thanks. We do not use 
lithographs). —W. J. R. (see the Loudon price books). — Lyceum 
Theatre (we have no doubt Mr. Leftwich’s letter ia correct, The 

jon that st. had been forgotten was a simple absurdity).— 
K. H. ("0 lves).— Baths (in type)—Alarum (ditto).— 
Gainford Church (ditto.)—8. C. H. (ditto).—Iwo Years’ 
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Darpe ....sesevees RO cera. £2,600 0 0 


(send a stamped lope properly di 

















